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CHRIST THE POET 
Rev. R. Conran, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 


_ The Jews were a race of poets. The Book of Psalms, their prayer 
book, is an anthology of religious poetry. David was their poet 
laureate as well as king. And Solomon sang delicate notes of 
poetic beauty in the Canticle of Canticles. Mary wrought the 
magnificent artistry of a great lyric in her Magnificat. But Mary’s 
Child, the very inspiration of her poem, became poetry incarnate. 

With every word painting a picture, the vocabulary of the 
Hebrews is an art gallery. The masterpieces were painted when 
Christ appeared with His divine desire to give life to men and to 
give it more abundantly. When the Light of the world touched 
_ the blind, when the Good Shepherd found the lost sheep, when 
Life raised the dead, when the exuberant vitality of the loving, 
compassionate Christ gave happiness to the unhappy, a new poetry 
was born. The genuine gentleness, the stalwart humility, and the 
majestic simplicity, in a word—the perfectly integrated personality 
of Christ is the ideal in a poet, for poetry springs from personality. 

Christ was a poet sui generis. Being God, He had all the 
perfections of a poet in an infinite degree. His words transcend 
the world’s greatest literature because they are the words of a 
divine Person. They cannot fit in human moulds; they cannot be 
pigeon-holed and classified categorically, for they spring up spon- 
taneously from a divine Source. Christ was the divine Poet. And 
Peter was just as much a literary critic as an ardent believer when 
he said: ‘Thou hast the words of everlasting life.’”” 


NATURE POETRY WITH A SUPERNATURAL MESSAGE 


Christ’s message was divine; His method, human. His method 
reveals a nature-poet with a supernatural message. The Son 
1 John 6:69. 
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showed the world His Father’s trademark on the lilies and fig 
trees, ravens and rocks, and on the sea and in the wind. 


“See how the lilies of the field grow; neither toil nor spin 
er say to ou that not even Solomon in all his glory was Snel 


But this nature-poetry, perfect as it is, soared far above nature. 
With the graceful touch of counterpoint, exquisitely blended, the 
Master continues: 

“But if God so clothes the grass of the fields which today is alive 


and tomorrow is thrown into the oven, how much more you, O 
you of little faith.’ 


Devoid of all effort and with perfect casualness, the words of 
Christ are resplendent with beauty. His words convey and convoy 
more than words ever did before. His parables touch the common 
things of life—suppers and sheep, the seedtime and the harvest. 
With a charming, effortless ease they rise to the very throne of 
God carrying an eternal application. As for the art of expression, 
was the word neighbor ever more expressive than in the guise of 
the Good Samaritan? 


POETRY OF PARABLES 

The parables form a great part of Christ’s poetry. The parable 
was in use before and after Christ’s life on earth, but never was it 
put to such good use. Christ spoke His parables with such cogent 
charm that He is the master of this form of art. Like poetry 
itself, the parables are didactic or lyric, narrative or dramatic. 
The parable of the sower, expressing the thoughts of Christ Him- 
self, is didactic poetry. The feelings of Christ so aptly phrased in 
the parable of the Good Shepherd are joined together in a perfect 
lyric. That touching narrative of the prodigal son has been called 
a Gospel within a Gospel. Enchanting narrative, it neither lags 
nor languishes. And the parable of the foolish rich man pictures a 
self-satisfied farmer, his plans for the future, and his sudden 
demise—a drama in three acts, compressed but not crammed. 
POETRY OF SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

The Sermon on the Mount begins with a poem. Poetic in form 
and thought, the beatitudes are cast in parallelism. The thoughts 
flow on continuously, correspondingly in synthetic parallelism with 


* Matthew 6:28-29. 
* Tbid., 30. 
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each new group of virtuous receiving a reward. The sermon 
continues in poetic strain comparing the disciples to salt and light. 
This is followed by the code of morality with chastity of soul and 
body, the love of enemies, and almsgiving, more surely and securely 
explained in prose. 

The lyrist labors to conceal his transition from one emotion to 
another. The reader’s imagination senses the sentiment and 
bridges the gap. This poetic leap is called the saltus lyricus. 
After telling His listeners to fast in secret, spoken in antithetic 
parallelism, Christ with “effortless sublimity’’ passes on to another 
emotion: 

“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where rust . 
and moth consume, and where thieves break in and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither rust nor 
moth consume, nor’ thieves break in and steal. For where thy 
treasure is, there thy heart also will be.’ 


And the sermon ends with a short poem about two builders, one 
wise and one foolish. The wise builder, like Christ Himself, built 
on rock. The foolish man built on sand and the house drifted 
away with the flood. 


THE APPEAL TO THE SHEPHERDS 


Quite naturally, pastoral poetry was not alien to Palestine when 
the Good Shepherd was living there. How the shepherds must 
have marvelled when Christ stirred their hearts with this picture 
of simple, happy country life: 

“Tf a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them stray, will 
he not leave the ninety-nine in the mountains, and go in search 
of the one that strayed? And if he happen to find it, amen I say 
to you, he rejoices over it more than over the ninety-nine that did 
not go astray. Even so, it is not the will of your Father that a 
single one of these little ones should perish.’ 


Surely the merchants in the audience were attentive when they 
heard this poem about themselves: “the kingdom of heaven is like 
a merchant in search of fine pearls.’”* The fishermen of Galilee 
must have pondered long over His words: “the kingdom of heaven 
is like a net cast into the sea and gathering fish of every kind.’”’ 


* Toid., 19-21. 
Tbid., 18:12-14. 
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When Christ spoke of Jerusalem’s impending doom He did so in 
equable, finished, poignant language. It is a long, soul-shaking 
elegy. By virtue of imagery and action, the sorrow and tragedy 
of that missed opportunity bores deeper and deeper. 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou who killest the prophets, and ston- 
est those who are sent to thee! How often would I have gathered 


thy%children together, as a hen gathers her young under her wings, 
but thou wouldst not! Behold, your house is left to you desolate.’’* 


SIMILES AND METAPHORS 
After Christ concluded the Sermon on the Mount, in which there 
were more than fifty metaphors, ‘the crowds were astonished at his 
teaching.’ In the narrative of the man born blind, Christ calls 
Himself “‘the light of the world.”"® Was a resemblance ever greater 
than this divine likeness, since it was light and sight the blind man 
begged? With an eye for resemblances and apt analogies, our 
Lord made sublimity simple and the simple sublime. Similes and 
metaphors are the poet’s mortar. And the divine Poet of the 
Gospels out of the abundance of His perfection strews them about 
bountifully and almost casually. 
' Words, we are told, set up mental reverberations." It is a 
divine melody that reverberates in the mind when Christ says: 
“T am the resurrection and the life’ and a moment later raises 
Lazarus from the dead. 


POETRY OF TRANSFIGURATION 

George W. Russell, an Irish poet, once remarked that the highest 
form of poetry is always the poetry of transfiguration. A poem of 
this type idealizes and gives an exalted meaning to the thought by 
setting up a human ideal. The Gospels are full of poems which 
set up supernatural goals. Christ’s poetry looks to eternity; it 
evaluates everything in its true light, its worth in the supernatural 
order. The thought is more than transfigured; it is supernatural- 
ized. There is that beautiful allegory at the Last Supper where 
vine and branches illustrate the dogma of the Mystical Christ. 
Then, too, the Lover of children speaks of the child: 


“Let the little children come to me. . . . Amen I say to you 
whoever does not accept the kingdom of God as a little child will 


a 
* Ibid., 23:37-38. 
Ibid., 7:28. 
1° John 9:5. 
" H. Read, Form in Modern Poetry (New York: Sheed and Ward), p. 40. 
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not enter into it. And he put his arms about them, and laying 
his hands upon them, he began to bless them.’”’” 


The child becomes a saint, and beauty becomes a moral thing, the 
mirror of innocence, because “whoever causes one of these little 


ones who believe in me to sin, it were better for him if a great 


millstone were hung about his neck, and he were thrown into the 
PARALLELISM, RHYTHM AND RHYME 

Christ used Hebrew poetry as a vehicle of expression. It is 
characterized by parallelism, rhythm and rhyme. When He wanted 
to impress His listeners with the power of prayer, our Lord paral- 
leled His thoughts synonymously: ‘Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you.’ 

The paradox of Christian asceticism has its source in a couplet 


of antithetic parallelism: ‘He who finds his life will lose it, and - 


he who loses his life for my sake, will find it.” In step parallelism, 
His thoughts move on with a graceful and gradual gait. 

“There is no one who shall work a miracle in my name, and 
forthwith speak ill of me. For he who is not against you is for 
you. For whoever gives you a cup of water to drink in my name, 
oe you are Christ’s, amen I say to you, he shall not lose his 
reward.” 


When Christ said: “Do not give to dogs what is holy, neither 
throw your pearls before swine, or they will trample them under 
their feet and turn and rend you,’’” the sentence was a four-line 
poem with the last words of each couplet in perfect Aramaic rhyme. 

The poetical features of the discourses of Christ have been 
analyzed by Dr. Charles Fox Burney, the English biblical scholar.'* 
He has also translated the Our Father, as St. Matthew records it, 
back into Aramaic. Without any forced or artful word-juggling 
he has found that the prayer is a paragon of Aramaic poetry. Each 


2 Mark 10:13-16. 


17 Matthew 7:6. 

18 C, F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord: an examination of the formal elements 
of Hebrew poetry in the discourses of our Saviour (Oxfo an 
1925). Dr. Burney devotes the last three chapters of his book to a eee 
analysis of the words of Christ. The selections here are found in Dr. Burney’s 

- book. Cf. Rev. William H. Russell, Jesus the Divine Teacher (New York: 


Kenedy, 1944), 405ff. 
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half of the prayer became a stanza of three lines. Each line is 
divided into two parts, each having accentuated syllables. In both 
stanzas the two halves of the second line rhyme together, likewise 
those of the third line. More poetical, the first half of the first line 
rhymer with the third, and the second half rhymes with the 
second line. The rhyme of the third line is the same. What a 
glorious prayer and a glorious answer to one little request: ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray.” “Poetry is divinest in prayer, and prayer is 
sublimest in poetry.”"® And psychologically, poetry is an aid to 
memory. 

In English the greatest part of the Our Father can be scanned 
with iambics. Aristotle called the iambic the most conversational 
of meters. May this not be a backdoor definition, another 
approach to prayer’s real meaning—conversation with God? 

“The word poet is too weak for Christ, but that fine Anglo-Saxon 
word songsmith, which has disappeared from our language, might 
without irreverence, be applied to One who on the anvil of eternal 
truth struck out songs whose music has filled the centuries with 
enchanted melody.’””* The Gospels are literature, but, more than 
that—they are literature and life in any language. 

wF. X. Talbot, 8.J., and Prayer in Spirit, I, 186. 


2 Aristotle, Poetics iv, ork: Putnam, 1927), 19. 
™ Arnold Lunn, Now I See (New York: & Ward, 1934), p. 162. 
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HOW THE GUATEMALTECOS EDUCATE* 


Sister Mary Creieste R.S.M. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, IU. 


Education as a social institution both modifies and reflects the 
culture pattern of any people. Although the government of 
Guatemala now controls all education, that of the private schools 
as well as that of the national schools, there is in Guatemala a long 
tradition and a goodly heritage from the Church-directed education 
of the colonial period. This influence is apparent in the educational 
system of Guatemala today. 

The headquarters of the Department of Education are in the 
National Palace in offices whose costly furnishings are typical of 
the general elegance of this much criticised government building. 
In our interview with the secretary and the assistant secretary, we 
learned many facts concerning the educational system. Although 
the revolution of October, 1944, has brought about a change in 
personnel, and some few modifications, the general features of the 
system remain unchanged. 
ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL VARIES 

Education is compulsory for all children between the ages of 
seven and twelve years in the rural schools, seven to fourteen in 
the urban system. We were told and likewise observed that this 
ruling is fairly well enforced in the City of Guatemala and in the 
towns and villages. Outside the centers of settlement, the case is 
otherwise. Since the law applies to children living within two 
miles of a school, an Indian father who feels that his need of 
assistance is greater than his son’s need of education frequently 
removes his primitive dwelling to a point without the legal limit 
~ go as to avoid compliance with the law. The statistics show that 
there are over fifty-five thousand children receiving three years of 
education in the rural schools in the twenty-two departments. Of 
these, thirty-five thousand are in the national schools and the 
remainder in what are called escuelas particulares, or special schools, 
not to be confused with colegios privatos, or private schools. These 
* Information in this article is entirely first-hand, secured during author’s 


nine-week visit to Guatemala with a follow-up by oc and by conversation 
_ with individuals in touch with education ts Cesteanaie. 
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special rural schools may be found in the very small villages known 
as aldeas and caserios, the smallest number provided for in any 
case being ten children; the majority of them, however, are located 
on the haciendas and fincas of the country. Finca and plantation 
owners are required to provide rural schools on their own property 
for the children of their Indian workers (colont). 


A REPRESENTATIVE RURAL SCHOOL 


On the coffee finca Dos Marias, high in the mountains in the 
Department of San Marcos, we had the opportunity of seeing such 
a school in operation. There were seventy-eight children in the 
school, children of the two hundred or more permanent coloni. 
During the picking season the number increases. The small 
children attend school all day; those who are large enough to help 
in the work on the coffee finca, go to school only for four hours in 
the afternoon. They are taught reading, writing, and the simple 
crafts. They all learn to sew, even the boys making their own 
shirts. The military influence was apparent in the physical exer- 
cises, during which the boys drilled in military fashion with small 
wooden guns. 

The young teacher, herself an Indian, from San Marcos in the 
department of that name had six years of schooling followed by 
four years of teacher preparation at the Normal School at Quetz- 
altenango. Here in addition to the courses in pedagogy and meth- 
odology, she received special training in agricultural techniques ~ 
and in native crafts. Her living quarters, wood, and coffee are 
furnished by the owner of the finca. The government pays her 
salary which was fifteen quetzals (dollars) a month, but which 
has been raised under the new regime. She must employ Spanish 
in her teaching, for there is a concerted effort to force the Indian 
to use Spanish. This is known as the problema de la castellanizacion 
del indigena. The reason is that, as the Indians comprise about 
60 per cent of the population and have the vote, it is desirable 
that they speak and understand the language of the ladino group. 
THE LADINOS 
The term ladino is used to denominate anyone not living as an 
Indian. A Guatemalan of Spanish descent is a ladino, as is like- 
wise an Indian who has abandoned his native dress and customs. 
There is a difference of opinion among the Guatemaltecos as te 
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whether there is a growing tendency on the part of the aborigines 
to relinquish their native culture. The Indians themselves seem 
less resistant than uninterested. The young Indian teacher at 
Dos Marias, in addition to her native tongue and Spanish, spoke 
English well. She must wear ladino dress while teaching, but, 
when I asked to take a picture of her in Indian dress, teacher and 
pupils promptly appeared in the picturesque native garb. Dofia 
Maria, mistress of the finca, gives the religious training. Since the 
priest comes only once a year, she teaches prayers and the cat- 
echism, takes the children to the chapel for stations, for rosary 
and for the prayers of the Mass on Sunday. The children, taught 
by their native instructor, sang in sing-song native chant their 
prayers, the Commandments, and parts of the cathechism. All 
religious instruction must be given outside the stipulated hours of 
teaching. 

The work of the coffee culture is supervised by native overseers 
under the direction of the owner’s son. Thus the boys are trained 
in agricultural technique, have some experience in the handling and 
care of machinery, and learn carpentry in the shop. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Since there are few forms of recreation available for the child 
on the finca, the extra-curricular activities are in fact co-curricular. 
For example, in the evening they entertained us with native dance 
and song and with music on the marimbas. The boys were proud 
of their instruments, since they themselves had made them of 
wood and prized them as superior to those fashioned from gourds 
most frequently found in rural areas. They played exceptionally 
well and with their marimbas, chinchines, which are rattles made 
of gourds filled with seeds, and their bull fiddle, they played at the 
dances in the small mountain towns. A young Indian lad, Salvador 
danced the Son, a word meaning sound or tune, with the Indian 
schoolteacher. Formerly the men and women danced independ- 
ently, but now, following the custom of the ladinos, a couple may 
dance face to face. The movement is a jig step constantly repeated 
while the performers alternately follow and retreat. The inhab- 
itants of the finca formed a background, silent, motionless, absorbed 
in the music and the dancing, glancing at us occasionally to see 
if we were registering appreciation, while some of the small children 
solemnly imitated the steps of the two dancers. 
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The success or failure of such a rural school depends upon the 
interest of the owner of the finca. 

We saw such a type of rural school operating under the most 
favorable conditions, and we spent sufficient time on the finca— 
nearly two weeks—to see the school operating under normal 
circumstances. 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS IN CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution in operation in 1944 stipulated that the educa- 
tion provided by the state should be secular, free, obligatory, 
agricultural, and industrial in character. The primary schools, 
including the six primary grades, are here referred to; kindergartens 
are conducted in connection with the primary schools or independ- 
ently. There are about 70,000 children in the former and 6,000 
in the latter. These numbers do not include the children in the 
private schools of which there are around 8,000 in primary grades 
and 1,500 in the kindergartens. Spanish is the official language; 
English is taught in the last three grades. During the fifth and 
sixth years much time is given to manual training, domestic 
science, and craft work. Formerly the boys and girls were segre- 
gated either in separate schools or, if in the same school, they 
were taught in separate classes. Since May, 1945, however, the 
plan of “mixto” or co-education has been adopted. Although the 
primary school includes only six years, the fact that every child 
attends kindergarten, and each school day is a six-hour day, gives 
a time schedule comparable to our eight-year plan. The private 
schools have a still longer day, namely, seven hours; moreover, 
school is in session a half day on Saturday. 

The graduates of the six-year primary school may go to the 
Normal Schools in Guatemala City, Antigua, Quezaltenango, or 
Chiquimula, where a four-year course secures a teacher’s diploma 
for primary or kindergarten teaching. As has been mentioned, 
there is special training for the rural teacher. The course in the 
Central Normal School for young men is five years, which includes 
a period of military training. The course in the Normal School for 
girls covers a period of four years, with a school day of eight hours. 

Aside from the normal schools there are four other national 
secondary schools (Institutos) which award a Bachelor’s degree 
in science and letters and prepare for entrance into the University. 
The colegios or private schools are five-year institutions which 
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serve the same functions as the national normal and secondary 
schools. 
PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Still another group of educational institutions into which the 


student may enter after the six primary grades are the professional 
and technical schools: Commercial School; School of Languages; 
School of Arts and Crafts; School of Agriculture located in Chimal- 
tenango; Academy of Fine Arts; School of Music and Oratory; 
School of Physical Education. The apex of the educational system 
is the University. 
THE UNIVERSITY 

The University has six schools—those of medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, economics, pharmacy, and dentistry, and very recently has 
been added the school of humanities or, as we would say, liberal 
arts. There is no campus as we understand the term; the schools 
are situated in various parts of the city. The school of medicine 
is located in the vicinity of the General Hospital with the dean of 
the school acting as director of the hospital. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

There are one hundred five colegios privados or private schools 
in the country. Of these fifty are in Guatemala City. Some 
specialize in education on one level only; some carry the student 
from kindergarten through the Bachelor’s degree. All these 
schools are under the jurisdiction of the Department of Education 
and submit to regulations concerning curriculums, teacher certifi- 
cation, and examinations. The sum total of students on all levels 
and in all categories for the year 1942-43, the last for which com- 
plete statistics are available, is 153,270. This is out of a total 
population of 3,500,000. 


MORE THAN 90 PER CENT CATHOLIC 


More than 90 per cent of the people of Guatemala are Catholic. 
Although both pupils and teachers are of the Faith, yet no prayers 
are said nor religious instruction given in the national schools, 
The children must learn the tenets of their religion in the home, 
in classes after school, or on Saturdays and Sundays. In such 
classes they are instructed and prepared for the sacraments by the 
priests, by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and by 
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the young girls who receive a religious education in the Catholic 
private schools. 

In the majority of the private schools, again nearly all of the 
| students and faculty are Catholic. There are some exceptions, as, 
! for example, the English-American school attended by the children 
/ of the non-Guatemalan residents; only about 50 per cent of the 

faculty in this institution are Catholic. Once a month on the first 
Saturday, students of all schools, accompanied by their instructors, 
attend Mass as a corporate group and receive Holy Communion. 
This Communion, we were told, had for its intention the speedy 
canonization of their beloved Pedro de Betancourt. 

The so-called Belgian School for girls, Belga-Guatemalteco, is 
conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Family (in secular garb) who 
were brought to the city by a former Belgian ambassador. One of 
the largest private schools for boys is Colegio de Infantes, taught 
by the Marist brothers. The latest venture in Catholic education 
was made in the fall of 1944 by the religious of the Sacred Heart 
who came from El Salvador to open a school for girls. These 
religious do not wear the religious habit publicly. 

There are two Catholic schools for those who cannot pay the 
private school fee. The Casa Central of between eight and nine 
hundred children, boys and girls, is taught by the Daughters of 
Charity, assisted by young women with Normal training. These 
Sisters alone are recognized as a community by the government 
and permitted to wear the religious dress in Guatemala. The 
pupils who are able pay ten centavos (cents) a week. The program 
of public education is followed, although the Sisters prepare their 
own printed courses of study. The children use no textbook, but 
make their own texts in notebooks as they progress. The same 
Sisters have a school of nearly five hundred in connection with the 
asylum Santa Maria, and also one in Quetzaltenango. 

Another attempt at Catholic education has been made by one 
of the Vincentian priests, or, as they are called there, Paulinos, 
Reverend Bernabé Salazar. This is the Juana de Arco School of 
about three hundred children in which there is no tuition; indeed, 
in many cases, breakfast is provided. The curriculum embraces 

the six primary grades and a secretarial course. 


PRE-SCHOOL NURSERY 
One other institution which perhaps does not classify strictly as 
educational is the Casa del Nino. This Casa is, to be accurate, 
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four casas or houses in four underprivileged areas of the city. A 
total of more than thirteen hundred pre-school children from two 
to seven years are trained in habits of self-help, hygiene and work. 
The younger ones learn reading readiness; the older ones are taught 
to read and write. They have in connection with this institution a 
training school for children’s nurses (Escuela de Nifieras). The 
girl who applies for this training must have completed the ele- 
mentary school, must be at least eighteen years of age, and must 
have qualities of natural disposition and of character which would 
fit her for the position. During the two years of training, she is 
given courses in child care, child psychology, pedagogy, sewing, 
singing, physical education, together with the practical application 
of all these courses. The graduates of this training school are 
much in demand. The enterprise is operated in part by govern- 
ment aid, in part by private support. A group of zealous Catholic 
women act as a Board of Control. 


SCHOOLS TOO MILITARISTIC 


There is considerable discontent with the entire educational 
system. This dissatisfaction finds outlet in widely expressed com- 
ments and in the criticisms of such special groups as thoughtful 
parents, leaders in education, and the exponents of clerical opinion. 
One generally uttered complaint was the overemphasis placed on 
military training of teachers and students which led to the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money on military equipment, and to the 
dissipation of the teachers’ and students’ time. The protest was 
the more vehement in that at this time the people were taking 
steps to free themselves from what they considered a military 
dictatorship. 

Criticism was also leveled against the amount of funds expended 
for the upkeep of the department as compared with the budget 
for salaries of teachers, erection of school buildings and equipment. 
Our visit to the department suites rendered us sympathetic with 
this viewpoint. Since the last revolution, there has been an im- 
provement in the salary situation. From the parents we heard 
criticism anent the curriculum. Much discussion centers around 
the amount and the variety of the materials taught and the over- 
emphasis on memorization of facts. They feel that too much time 
is given to the acquisition of factual knowledge and to the attaining 
of skills, and that little has been done in the developing of the 
thought processes: Some of the wealthy parents incline towards 
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the progressive school ideal, though there, as here, progressivism 
means something different to everyone who uses the term. John 
Dewey’s name is heard frequently in the discussions as though he 
were a recent discovery in Guatemala. Some of these parents, 
themselves products of a broad cultural education acquired in 
Europe, have set up several private experimental schools of the 
progressive type; these are cooperative enterprises and have been 
successful because of the type of instruction which these people 
have been able to secure. These schools are not recognize by the 
government. 


ILLITERACY RATE HIGH 


All thinking Guatemaltecos recognize that the illiteracy rate is 
high. Although it is not possible to obtain exact figures, this rate 
is probably somewhere between 50 and 60 per cent. Recognizing 
this as a handicap in securing democratic government, the Revolu- 
tionary Junta in March, 1945, signed a literacy law which calls upon 
every Guatemalan between the ages of eighteen and sixty who has 
received some schooling to teach one illiterate Guatemalan to read 
and write. Materials prepared by the Department of Education 
will be used, the cards of instruction for the Indians being bilingual. 
Sanctions of penalties and awards motivate the program. 


PLANS FOR REORGANIZATION 


Perhaps a clear idea of what the educators see in the educational 
situation may be obtained from studying the report of the Conven- 
tion held in Guatemala in the late summer of 1945, when the 
educational leaders of Guatemala and El Salvador met. The big 
objective was the unification of the educational plans of the two 
countries. Through this unification, they aimed to secure universal 
literacy in both countries. By establishing a cabinet composed of 
men from both countries, they hoped to take education out of 
politics and place it in the hands of professionally trained experts. 
There was recommended a minimum salary for teachers of twenty- 
four quetzals (dollars) a month, and a proposal was made for the 
establishment of a common standard of equivalence which would 
standardize preparation, grading, certification, and remuneration 
of teachers. A reorganization of the Normal curriculum was 
proposed by which the first three years would be given to subject- 
matter education and the last one or two years to professional 
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courses and practice teaching. At present the pedagogical course 
runs vertically through the program. 


CHURCH IN UNSATISFACTORY POSITION 


Thinking leaders of the Church, however, are not too happy 
over the present situation. They had hoped to gain much from 
the new Constitution, for the religious Orders and for Catholic 
education, but after a strong battle in the constituent assembly 
the cause was lost. In 1831-1839 Mariano Galvez, Chief of State, 
abolished the religious Orders in the schools and established a 
general school system. There followed a temporary restoration of 
the authority of the Church, but, with the accession to power of 
Justo Rufino Barrios in 1873 and the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1878, the Church again lost control of education. Barrios estab- 
lished the national school system, suppressed the religious Orders, 
and substituted, for the two Catholic colleges, a university and 
normal school. The girls’ normal school in Guatemala City today 
was once the monastery of the Bethlemite fathers and is still 
popularly known as Belén. The Church now plays no part in 
education except for the Catholic schools mentioned above. The 
lack of a parochial school system is a matter of great regret. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING FAILURE 

It has been said: “What a pity human beings can’t exchange 
problems. Everyone knows exactly how to solve the other fel- 
low’s.” Catholic educators in the United States cannot claim to 
have solved their own difficulties; hence it is with extreme diffidence 
that anyone would point out the weaknesses, not to say dangers, 
in the present Guatemalan situation and volunteer any solutions. 
There may be many factors which render the plans of the Guate- 
malan educator abortive, but to an outsider the following three 
seem important: (1) The lack of sound preparation on the part of 
those who are determining the educational policies; (2) the influence 
of the transient visitor and the temporary expatriate; (3) the lack 
of interest or at least of constructive action on the part of Catholic 
educators in the United States. | 

Perhaps that which a Catholic educator of the United States 
would wish most would be to convince the educational planners of 
Guatemala that the educational philosophies of non-Catholic 
United States can never furnish an acceptable foundation for the 
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schooling of a Catholic people; that an educational psychology 
antagonistic to certain Catholic principles will fail to produce satis- 
factory educational outcomes; that subject matter and methods, 
though highly desirable and productive in one culture pattern, 
cannot be transferred to another with alien folkways, customs, and 
institutions. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATORS NEEDED 


Prior to the war, educational leaders in Guatemala were trained 
in European universities. Since then they have been coming to 
this country, and have been taking courses in the schools of educa- 
tion of our large secular universities. Their conversations, writings, 
reports and, most important, their class lectures are punctuated 
with psychological, philosophical and pseudo-scientific pronounce- 
ments uttered with all the force of ex-cathedra decrees. Hence 
you have teen-agers solemnly assuring you that they no longer 
attend church since they cannot reconcile the Bible with the theory 
of evolution, and then refer to their teachers as authorities. 

The need of further opportunities for the higher education of 
Guatemalan youth under Catholic auspices in the United States is 
unquestionable. This education should be accompanied by careful 
counseling on the basis of individual differences and on the objec- 
tives to be attained in every case. We have already noted that a 
shift is taking place from emphasis on the physical and natural 
sciences to accent on the humanities and the social sciences. We 
might take advantage of this trend and send back students profes- 
sionally trained with sound Catholic principles to become leaders 
in these fields. Thus we would cement friendly relations between 
two American republics without depriving the people of Guatemala 
of their most precious possession, namely, their Faith. 
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EIRE MODERNIZES TEACHER EDUCATION 


Tuomas W. SHEEHAN 


Peabody, Mass. 


With the birth of the Irish Free State in 1922, vast numbers of 
soldiers laid aside rifles and military plans to return to their teach- 
ing positions in the classrooms. As military men, they had assumed 
leadership in the struggle for a new order; as teachers, they now a 
became leaders in the establishment of a new educational system _ 
designed t» maintain that order. Teacher education and teacher 
training were immediately recognized as the number one problem, 
the solution of which was of fundamental importance to the welfare 
of the new State. The preparation of suitable textbooks and a 
survey of school building needs were considered secondary to this 
basic business of the State in educating prospective teachers to a 
proper understanding of the nature of teaching and of child devel- 
opment. It was this leadership which encouraged the formation 
of committees, on a genuinely democratic basis, to study critically 
the operation of the elementary teacher training schools in terms 
of both quantity and quality of the product. An important phase 
of this study was to learn in detail how this product was disposed of 
in terms of the teacher market of the State so that a proper balance 
could be struck between needs in professional preparation and the 
demands of the several communities. 


MONITORS 


The glaring weakness revealed by the committee studies was the 
lack of modern methods in teacher preparation with the resulting 4 
immense turnover in personnel and waste in funds. Under the a 
British régime, there existed in Ireland an elaborate system of 
monitors in the elementary schools. Monitors were boys and girls ‘| 
chosen to assist teachers because of competence in elementary me: 
school subjects and an expressed intention of selecting teaching as q 
a life career. The minimum age for appointment was fifteen years. 
Three or four years of apprenticeship were considered sufficient 
preparation for entrance to the teacher-training institutions. But 
objective studies disclosed that many monitors did not proceed to 
examinations for entrance to the professional schools and, of the 
few who did, only about one-seventh succeeded. 
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PUPIL-TEACHERS 


Of a somewhat higher grade than the monitors were the pupil- 
teachers. A background of secondary school work was required of 
candidates for this position. The age limits were sixteen to twenty 
years and ex-monitors were eligible for appointment. The course 
of study for pupil-teachers varied from two to three years, depend- 
ing upon the academic attainment of the individual. Supervised 
practice teaching was required from one to three hours each day. 
Although both pupil-teachers and monitors were favored, because 
of teaching experience, with as many as 100 points out of a total 
of 1,500, as high as 50 per cent failed in entrance examinations to 
the teacher training schools. The failure of so many was due to: 
(1) Lack of cooperation by first class secondary schools and the 
resulting poor instruction received by pupil-teachers; (2) especially 
in the case of the monitors, too little time devoted to the learning 
of subject matter because of the great demands of practice teaching. 

In 1921 there were in all Ireland 1,700 monitors and 490 pupil- 
teachers with salaries annually totaling $152,000. Both monitorial 
and pupil-teacher systems were founded on the fallacy that because 
a person knew a subject he could teach that subject. 

Faced with a dearth of applicants possessing an adequate 
academic education, the first task of the educational leaders was to 
formulate a plan which would attract better prepared candidates 
to the teaching profession. Because the monitorial and pupil- 
teacher systems were so strongly entrenched as means of supply for 
teacher training, it was deemed prudent to reduce their output 
gradually. Because so many of the other candidates for training 
lacked a complete secondary school education, it was decided that 
it was the duty of the State to supply this needed service. 


PREPARATORY COLLEGES 

To give adequate background for introduction to teacher train- 
ing, there was organized in 1926 a new system consisting of seven 
preparatory colleges with capacity for approximately 650 students, 
300 men and 350 women. The estimated annual output for en- 
trance to the teacher-training schools was 150. The curricula of 
the preparatory colleges are based upon a thoroughly sound 
secondary school offering and an atmosphere permeated with Irish 
language and tradition. The curricula include, with the exception 
of Irish, the subjects usually studied in the academic departments 
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of approved secondary schools in the United States. However, 
there is special stress on rural science as it relates to problems 
presented in the great rural areas of Eire. Practical courses in 
homemaking are offered the girls and manual arts for the boys. 
Besides the fundamentally religious character in all college activ- 
ities, there is an attempt to instill in the youth such a love for the 
Motherland that they will decide to remain in Rire both from a 
sense of duty and as a matter of sound business. The usual cur- 
riculum extends over a period of four years—two years in prepara- 
tion for the intermediate certificate of the secondary schools and 
two years for the leaving certificate. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the need for attracting boys and girls of the Irish-speaking 
districts who wish to become teachers. For this reason five of 
the seven preparatory colleges were located in Irish-speaking areas. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGES 


Built and maintained by the State, these colleges are organized 
on a strictly religious basis. For Catholic colleges, the bishop of 
the diocese is the manager of the college situated in his diocese. 
For Protestant students, the college, which is in Dublin, is managed 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. In the case of the Catholic colleges, 
an order of monks or nuns is designated by the bishop, from which 
the principal and vice-principal are chosen. The State Department 
of Education approves provided the officials so designated for the 
positions are deemed qualified for the work. The teachers chosen, 
both religious and lay, are selected with the concurrence of the 
bishop. The principal, vice-principal, matron, and the teaching 
staff are paid by the State, which also defrays the expenses of the 
domestic staff, food, ete., in these preparatory colleges. To obtain 
assignment as a member of the teaching corps, the candidate must 
be qualified to teach secondary school subjects in his field, through 
the medium of the Irish language, and comply with the other 
standards of the secondary school. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Beginning in 1936, students in the preparatory colleges were 
required to do practice teaching either in the junior classes of the 
colleges or in designated elementary schools. The object is: (1) 
To ascertain whether the students have an aptitude for teaching 
and have the fundamental qualifications of voice, speech, manner 
and personality required of superior teachers; (2) to give the 
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students an opportunity to learn whether there is a real appeal to 
them in teaching as a life work. 

By 1938, with the full functioning of the preparatory colleges, 
the last of the pupil-teachers were permitted entrance to the teach- 
ing profession. This means that all candidates for elementary 
teaching positions have had at least four years of secondary school 
education before entering the schools for professional training. The 
decline in the birth rate and the resulting reduction in pupil enroll- 
ments, the consolidation of many classes and the discontinuance of 
many school buildings have caused, in the last few years, an over- 
supply of teachers. Appropriate measures enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Education have met this emergency by reducing the 
number admitted to teacher preparation. There has been, however, 
no reduction in the academic standards required of entrants. 


IRISH LANGUAGE 


It is the definite policy of the Department of Education to revive 
and to extend the use of the Irish language as the spoken tongue 
and as the medium of instruction in the schools. Large sums of 
money have been spent by the Department to teach the language 
to teachers in the service. The annual cost to the State for these 
courses varied from $390,000 in 1922 to $125,000 in later years. 
The preparation of teachers has developed on a similar basis, the 
end being to secure teachers competent to carry on the work of 
the elementary schools through the medium of the Irish language. 
All class work in the preparatory colleges, with the exception of 
the teaching of English, is conducted in Irish. The language of the 
teaching staff and the entire life of the college are Irish. For the 
purpose of furthering the Department’s policy of encouraging all 
thinking and speaking in the Irish language, it has been noted 
that most of the colleges are situated in districts where Irish is 
the generally spoken language of the inhabitants. In these sec- 
tions, where the language and traditions of Gaelic Ireland are still 
a vital force, native Irish speakers are invited to the colleges for 
discussions and students visit the homes of these villagers. 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


With medical officers conducting inspections and submitting 
weekly reports on the health of the students, a modern program on 
a scientific basis has been developed. The importance of preven- 
tive work in health promotion is emphasized throughout the course. 
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Adequate play facilities are available so that all students participate 
in a supervised program of Irish games and folk dances planned to 
promote healthy minds and bodies. 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


Having successfully passed the entrance examinations, the grad- 
uate of the preparatory colleges is expected to enter one of the 
five training colleges for teachers. The program of studies usually 
requires two years for completion. Four of these colleges are under 
Catholic and one under Protestant auspices. The training colleges 
are regarded as private institutions, inaugurated by the religious 
denomination concerned, for the purpose of providing teacher 
training on a thoroughly religious basis. Fire has liberalized and 
systematized financial aid to these institutions. These grants by 
the State have been followed by certain controls. The program 
of studies, the appointment of teachers to the staff, the character 
of the teaching and all phases of school and classroom management 
must have the approval of the Department of Education. In 
contrast to the preparatory colleges, institutions created by Rire, 
the training colleges came out of the past and the main work of 
the Irish educators was to reorganize the program to meet modern 
needs, 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 


Prior to control of the teacher-training colleges by the newly 
formed Department of Education in Eire, three-fourths of the time 
of these two-year schools were spent in the acquisition of a sec- 
ondary education. One-fourth of the time was devoted to profes- 
sional studies. With the development of the plan requiring each 
candidate for the training colleges to have passed the leaving 
examination of the secondary school, the opportunity was presented 
to give more time to the strictly professional subjects. Hence, 
more discussions on the principles and practice of teaching, an 
examination of the aims and methods of teaching school subjects 
and a critical study of the business aspects of the teacher’s job 
were introduced. The system of supervised practice teaching was 
also reorganized. Instead of limiting practice teaching to a few of 
the best schools, students are now required to get experience in 4 
great variety of schools so that a better perspective of actual school 
conditions may be developed by the prospective teacher. In the 
attempt to provide for individual differences, the training colleges 
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present special courses in subjects in which certain students are 

weak. To meet the needs of other students, the opportunity for 
) specialization is offered along lines in which students have special 
| interest and capacities. 


STUDENTS FLUENT SPEAKERS OF IRISH 


At present virtually all students entering teacher-training col- 
leges are fluent speakers of Irish and the work of the colleges is 
conducted almost exclusively through that medium. As a result, 
a very large proportion of the new entrants to the profession are 
qualified to teach all the elementary school subjects through the 
medium of Irish. Of the 5,032 primary schools in Eire in 1943-44, 
4,453 were “Ordinary,” i.e., National schools. The rest were con- 
vent, monastery and industrial schools for the most part. All 
subjects of the elementary school were taught through the medium 
of Irish in 601 schools, while in 2,198 the work was carried on 
partly through Irish. In less than a quarter of a century the 
progress made in the use of the Irish language has been steady 
and consistent with the plans of the Department of Education. 
Teaching of the language has been introduced in a gradual and 
progressive manner. Supervisors make certain that the teaching 
of other subjects through Irish is encouraged only where it is 
perfectly clear that the teachers are fully competent in the language 
and the pupils have an adequate grasp of the language to benefit 
by the teaching. 

Considering the serious handicaps faced in 1922 and the lack of 
great wealth in this small country, the advances made in modern- 
izing the preparation of elementary teachers and the restoration of 
the Irish language to its basic position in that plan are extra- 
ordinary. This is convincing testimony of the great confidence of 
the Irish people in the power of their schools to create a genuinely 
Irish State in a modern world. 
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HUMANITY AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sister M. Bricerra, O.S.B. 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 


“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 
So said Robert Burns, long ago; so say we today. Never before, 
it would seem, not even in Nero’s time, was this statement as 
true to fact as it is at this hour in our dark, dehumanized world. 
And yet, strange to say, it looks as though the one absolutly 
humanizing factor in our educational set-up, namely, the Hu- 
manities, were soon to be a thing of the past. Yes, many believe . 
that the exit of the Humanities will be for good and all. Others 

just as firmly maintain that they will return but with a contour 

so changed that we shall scarcely recognize them. Naturally, 

those of us who appreciate their cultural influence on education 

and life deplore their collapse at this tragic hour; but we hope 

that they are only temporarily sacrificed to a mechanized world- 

order, and that whatever changes they may undergo in the 

interim will be for their betterment. 


WHY HAVE THD HUMANITIES LOST GROUND? 


But, if the Humanities are actually so vital to education and 
so essential to human happiness, how and why did they succumb 
so readily before the advance of utility and pragmatism? If 
they are so inherently cultural, how is it that they did not de- 
velop, during their long period of unquestioned prestige, a 
philosophy of life, of thought, of action, so enlightening and 
right-minded that it would have rendered absolutely impossible 
our present holocaust of global war? Realists and Utilitarians 
are asking us that question. How shall we answer it? An 
answer is imperative—a logical, convincing answer, at that. 

Very obviously the Humanities suffered from anemia long be- 
fore the advent of our recent wars and, apparently, for two main 
reasons. First of all, humanistic professors and teachers of 
every rank were not sufficiently alive to their responsibility, that 
is, to education for the student’s sake. They were not suffi- 
ciently alert to sense the inevitable aftermath of complacency in 
the classroom; in other words, they just did not get down to rock 
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bottom and produce positive results. Then, things being as they 
were, the Pragmatists decided to do something about it. From 
what they saw and heard, they concluded that education in 
Liberal Arts was little more than fine talk; supplemented by fine 
writing; so why not reverse the gear and go out for education 
that could be seen, handled and weighed? They did just that; 
materialism triumphed and mechanized minds cannot understand 
why a highly remunerative job is not sufficient in itself to satisfy 
every creature-comfort and every human desire, imaginable. Be- 
yond that goal, nothing more exists for the material-minded. 
“Not in bread alone doth man live” is a statement that has no 
appeal whatsoever to the Realist. To the Idealist, on the con- 
trary, happiness and success connotes something infinitely greater 
than the perishable utilities purchased by a weekly check; it 
connotes the priceless possession that a liberal education can 
give and that nothing in the world can take away. Such a pos- 
session is actually not only ideal but practical also in the very 
highest sense, a fact that humanistic teachers can and must dem- 
onstrate by positive results in the classroom, if we are to avoid 
chaos in education and life. That they have not so demonstrated 
in recent years seems to be quite evident; and, as a result, the 
Humanities have been the object of much belittling criticism, a 
fair share of it certainly justified. This being so, a “laissez 
faire” attitude on the part of those criticized would be suicidal 
now. Neither will noisy argument help appreciably, nor elab- 
orate written tracts and projects. These have their place, of 
course, but they must be supplemented by uncut evidence of 
the growth and development of students. 


WHAT WE TEACHERS MIGHT DO 


It seems to me that, in order to lift the Humanities out of the 
“Slough of Despond” in which they lie just now, we who teach 
and appreciate them must begin at once to give convincing evi- 
dence of their absolute right to life. Let us turn the searchlight 
full upon ourselves and our department, note specifically our 
obvious failures, and then proceed to liquidate our weaknesses, 
one and all. As to the weaknesses often specified by those un- 
sympathetic to liberal education, let us take literature by way 
of illustration, it being one of the most important of humanistic 
studies and at the same time one of the most criticized. What 
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do technicalized minds think of the value of literary courses in 
education? Apparently not much, judging from current com- 
ment. As a matter of fact, technicians and materialists would 
like to do away completely with this business of prose and poetry 
and substitute for it “something more sane and sensible.” Not 
so long ago, as we remember, one of our ranking public officials 
made a pointed reference to literature and such things as sheer 
waste of time and energy, especially during war. Very ob- 
viously he had not the slightest suspicion that he may be mis- 
taken, that literary studies, when properly presented in the class- 
room, do absolutely impart to youth a deep sense of values of the 
profoundest importance in everyday life, even in war days. 

This undervaluation of humanistic study in the classroom is 
quite general at present, and is, I presume, to a great extent, the 
aftermath of weaknesses within our fold; that is to say, that we, 
“liberal” teachers, are not actually giving evidence of the faith 
that is in us. We are too much interested in the letter and not 
half enough in the spirit; we are not sufficiently determined to 
make our students living, breathing members of society, conscious 
of their obligations to society and themselves. 

In an educational brochure here on my desk, I read that pro- 
fessors of literature are far too prone to sit in revolving chairs 
and dictate fossilized notes to their students, most of them list- 
less and unresponsive as Poe’s “Raven.” Now I know from per- 
sonal experience that this statement is not generally applicable, 
though it certainly has more than a grain of truth. Also, I am 
sure that, even though classroom inertia has devitalized, to a 
serious degree, the Humanities and all that appertains to them, 
things are not quite as dark as our non-liberal critics would have 
us believe. But, if they are, we have a remedy at our disposal; 
we can revivify and re-energize our humanistic pedagogy and 
thereby make it beautifully productive of the finest results. We 
are positive that humanistic education can train for life as noth- 
ing else can; let us prove it. Literature, for instance, is a com- 
posite of the thought of thinking souls. As Matthew Arnold put 
it: “Literature is life, expressed in terms of truth and beauty.” 
It is the record of experience, rich and varied. If teachers pre- 
sented it in this light, they would meet with enthusiastic re- 
sponse; students would react to it, ponder on it, and apply the 
information to their own life and behavior. Add to the study of 
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literature that of other liberal arts, and how richly cultural the 
ultimate result would necessarily be! The Humanities develop 
the individual himself and his science of living; they unfold be- 
fore him a rich mosaic of beauty, goodness, experience, of in- 
telligent reaction to circumstances; in other words, they actually 
show him how to live intelligently and successfully. What, I ask 
you, is more vital than that in the classroom and out of it? 


MORE THAN EDUCATIONAL TRIMMINGS 


Not so long ago I had the opportunity of observing a master- 
professor demonstrate to a group of cadet-teache:s his method 
of conducting a class. From his anthology he chose, apparently 
at random, four poems for discussion. They were: “The Song of 
the Shirt,” “Barbara Frietche,” “The Deserted Village,” “I Have 
a Rendezvous with Death.” After an evaluation of the tech- 
nique, he turned to the matter of the individual poems and 
simply transformed it into a visual snapshot of actuality. Eco- 
nomics and politics, patriotism and selflessness, reality and ro- 
mance—they all passed before us there on the stage of life, pre- 
ceded by causes and followed by their inevitable effects. As a. 
humanizing, educational object-lesson it was superb. Those 
cadets and their future success as teachers were the major con- 
cern of that professor. He vitalized both his subject and his 
students to such a degree that his vitality was inescapable. And 
yet we hear and read that literature and allied pursuits are noth- 
ing more than educational trimmings. Perish the thought! 

Let us suppose that modern pedagogy—such as it is—becomes 
completely materialistic; what then? We shall all become 
skilled manipulators of machines, of one sort or another, and 
then finally degenerate into machines ourselves. Humanity will 
become job-conscious and check-conscious, no more. Who could 
ever dignify that by the name of education? 

Aeons ago, Epictetus defined education as “a possession that 
cannot be taken away from us.” That is it exactly, a possession 
that becomes very part of our being, that abides with us, enables 
us to evaluate the world around us—to see life steadily and see 
it whole. That, of course, is humanistic education and again 
not only ideal but utilitarian also in an admirable sense. It ap- 
pertains to the development of the entire man and impregnates 
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youth with a nobility of character that has in it an element of the 
divine. 

It seems quite obvious, however, that mechanism and its ac- 
cessories are here to stay. Our materialistic way of life needs 
them; but, no matter how productive they may be of creature- 
comforts, they are certainly neither cultural nor soul-satisfying. 
This being the case, there is a crying need just now to salvage 
the Humanities, to inject into them new vigor and raise them 
once more to a position that will command universal respect. 
To reach this desired goal, all proponents of the liberal arts must 
grow ever more conscious of the cultural growth of their stu- 
dents. They are humanistic educators (éducere) by preference 
and profession, and have, in consequence, a sacred obligation 
to their students and all concerned. Inertia would be tragic here. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE 


For the past two decades, the number of students signing up 
for the Humanities has dwindled, although, at present, there 
seems to be a slight rebound. Is this the result of cool, deliberate 
thought, or simply another manifestation of a materialistic 
world-order? In an effort to get a little light on the problem, I 
have been exploring with my various classes now for a few years. 
My investigation centered on one vital question; namely, “Shall 
we erase from the curriculum all, or most, liberal studies and 
substitute for them more work in mechanical pursuits?” In- 
variably, my query got a negative response, and mostly for two 
reasons. First, literature, history, music, etc., are so directly 
related to life that we should, in justice, have more of them, not 
less. Secondly, these studies are a real necessity, especially in 
social life; that is, in clubs, musicals, and all such gatherings, 
where the conversation naturally centers on them, not on me- 
chanics. Some enjoyed reading and believed that love of books 
should be emphasized still more in the classroom. Others were 
sure that war-jobs and manual crafts would soon die out, espe- 
cially for women; and “then things will be as they were before.” 
These student-reactions, I believe, prove that the Humanities 
still have an intelligent appeal and that student-apathy is not 
at all responsible for their present desuetude. No; the responsi- 
bility lies elsewhere. But what to do about it? Reorganize our 
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humanistic pedagogy; examine our methods, clarify our pur- 
pose; and then note our positive contribution to education. 
Whether our system is classed as liberal, general, or essential, 
matters little; it is accomplishment that counts. 

Finally, it would be wisdom to remember that teachers of the 
liberal arts still do contribute generously to the education of 
youth; that, even though our “liberal” skies seem very sunless 
today, pessimism is out of order. Oftentimes the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn. Materialism unfortunately dominates our 
modern world, education included; and materialism certainly is 
not productive of happiness in the true sense. We need a new 
curriculum, one whose humanistic content at least balances the 
mechanical. If religion, literature, and allied pursuits are to be 
subordinated to materialism in the classroom, then chaos is in 
the offing. As Goldsmith put it: 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
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THE PROPER FUNCTION OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


GRAHAM 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


The education of youth is a serious responsibility which the 
teacher of the social studies shares with his colleagues in other 
lines of educational endeavor. To every right-thinking man or 
woman this work of developing the mind and forming the character 
of the young is not only a responsibility, but a privilege and a 
challenge as well. In a democracy such as ours the task is of the 
greatest moment, for upon our success or failure depends the 
future of our way of life. 

While the primary responsibility may be said to rest largely on 
the teaching profession, other social groups must be made con- 
scious of their share in this great venture. 


GOOD TEACHERS ESSENTIAL 


Because we are confronted with an alarming shortage of well- 
qualified teachers in the field of secondary education, the public 
in general and their official representatives on boards of education 
must be made aware of the fact that the recruiting of suitable 
candidates for teacher training is of the utmost importance. One 
practical way of showing interest would be for them to look at the 
matter frankly from an economic angle. They should realize the 
fact that many of the personal and academic qualifications which 
make young people successful teachers will guarantee them success 
also in commerce and industry, as well as in professions other 
than teaching. If, then, a reasonable economic inducement is not 
held out to the young teacher, there are wideawake employers in 
other fields of human activity who will reduce still further our 
meager supply of candidates. 

These remarks apply just as cogently to the recruiting of 
teachers of social studies as to those of other branches. 

During the past two decades much progress has been made in 
the professional preparation of teachers of the social sciences. 
Investigations carried out on a national and regional scale have 
given us helpful guidance in directing and orienting our teacher- 
training programs. Consequently, a clear concept now obtains as 
to the nature and functions of social studies, their scope and con- 
tent, the objectives sought, and ways and means of attaining them. 
541 
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COOPERATION NEEDED FROM OTHER ACADEMIC FIELDS 

Because of the demands on the pupil’s time made by other 
subjects and groups of subjects, it is quite possible that no larger 
proportion of his time can be devoted to the field of social studies 
as such. Yet, since the concept is growing that social studies are 
essentially concerned with human relationships, there is no reason 
for neglecting to explore the possibilities of getting valuable sup- 
plementary contributions from other departments. Not only 
should the ideas of correlation, integration, and unification be 
carried out in fields such as history, economics, geography, and the 
rest, but there should also be an effort to secure cooperation from 
other academic fields. Citizenship is something more than civics; 
it is a matter of living, acting, participating in the varied mental 
and social activities of life, both in school and society. The 
importance of factual data must not be ignored, but facts studied 
in encyclopedic fashion have a limited value. Besides, not all 
facts are equally valuable. Hence judgment in selecting and 
interpreting and interrelating factual experiences can hardly be 
overemphasized. Knowledge is important, and still more impor- 
tant is the power to use it; but most important of all is what a 
man believes, and believes so strongly that he can accept clear 
values and standards and worthy ideals and be prepared to live 
by them. 

Plato said that the noblest of all studies is the study of what a . 
man should be and how he should live. Are we today giving this 
point of view the attention it deserves in our educational thinking 
and practice? 

As far as the college preparation of the teacher of social studies 
is concerned, there seems to be a large measure of agreement that 
his foundation should be a broad one and include work in such 
subjects as mathematics, natural science, English, and foreign 
languages—subjects which, when intelligently handled, may be 
made to yield large returns to the cultural aspects of the social 
studies. 
HISTORY A UNIFYING MEDIUM 


In the social studies area itself perhaps history would prove the 
greatest unifying medium. In any case, sufficient offerings in the 
field of history should be available so that students may appreciate 
the fact that the acquisition of historical perspective and the 
ability to use the historical approach involve the acceptance of a 
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discipline in no way inferior to that which is implied by the term 
“scientific method” of which teachers of the natural sciences are 
justly proud. Social studies should be pursued to such a point, if 
necessary on the graduate level, as will insure that the results of 
research are made available for the correction of errors which tend 
to be perpetuated by textbooks. 

In the teacher-training program something more than methods, 
devices, and teaching aids should receive emphasis. Prospective 
teachers should be encouraged to read the academic journals and 
keep abreast with current happenings. Whether current events be 
incorporated in regular courses or given a separate billing, a 
persistent effort should be made to provide a solid background, and 
the person in charge should do something to give point and direc- 
tion to the discussion so as to prevent mere expression of opinion 
running wild as i surely will when useupported ‘by any sound 
body of factual evidence. 


IMPORTANCE OF HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In the teacher-training program it would be well to find time 
for at least one good course in the history of education, a course 
sufficiently rich in material to be virtually a survey of American 
and European culture and their relationship. Moreover, attention 
might well be directed to the fact that, notwithstanding the richness 
of Europe’s contribution to art, music, and literature, the educa- 
tional opportunities of the European child are decidedly limited as 
contrasted with those of the American child of the ’teen age. 

As a result of our political and social philosophy, as well as our 
economic prosperity, a very much larger proportion of American 
youth is enrolled in secondary schools. Even the most favored 
European country can make no such showing. This undeniable 

fact gives us a marvelous opportunity to make a substantial con- 
tribution to world culture and civilization. Herein, we have not 
only an opportunity but a challenge. St. Chrysostom about the 
year 400 A.D. exclaimed: “What work can be so important as to 
train the mind and form the character of youth?” In reply to his 
rhetorical question he placed the teacher above the painter, the 
sculptor, or any other artist, because of the dignity and importance 
of his calling. Indeed, it might be said that virtually all great 
thinkers since the days of Socrates and Plato, whether Christian or 
Pagan, Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, have been seriously 
concerned with the same fundamental task, the right education of 
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the young. At the present time there is ample evidence of increased 
interest in this perennial problem. 

Mr. Walter Lipmann argues that our American education creaies 
‘no common culture, no common faith, no common body of prin- 
ciple, no common moral code and intellectual discipline,” and that 
it fails because it is a congeries of subjects which are excellent in 
themselves, but have no common purpose, or have lost sight of 
what it was. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE SIGNIFICANT 

That great English scholar, Sir Richard Livingstone, in his 
recent book, Education for a World Adrift, is vitally interested with 
the same matter, or, to be more specific, in the development of a 
philosophy of life, a principle to rule and judge it, a formula or 
formulas to integrate our civilization. He claims that ‘We are 
advanced, united, international in our material civilization, but 
when we pass beyond it Babel begins. . . . We and our education,” 
he urges, “have been too much absorbed in the matter of life to 
think of its spirit.” ... 

“We must restore to it a vitamin, deficient both there and in 
our life—a religion, a philosophy of living, a definite ideal to guide, 


discipline, and dominate the lives of individuals and, through them, 
national life . . . to find work interesting, to see the difference 
between fact and fiction, and to acquire an outlook, a habit of 
mind, a sense of values, an insight into ‘the science of good and 
evil,’ which will later ripen into a rational conviction.” 


He further claims that the fundamental task of education is to 
put into the mind some idea of what these things are, and some 
desire to pursue them. 


SOCIAL STUDIES MUST BE NORMATIVE SCIENCES 


If we are to accept the point of view of these educational philos- 
ophers, we must endeavor to make social studies not solely descrip- 
tive but, to some extent at least, normative sciences. In fact it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that if our concept of teaching 
social studies, or any other subject, is merely the supplying of our 
pupils with reams of purely factual information, then our educa- 
tional theory and practice has not progressed very far beyond the 
teaching that Charles Dickens satirized so effectively when he 
exposed the pedagogical shortcomings of Mr. Gradgrind and 
Mr. McChoakumchild. 
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‘GROWING AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Sister Mary O.P. 
Visitation School, Chicago, Ill. 


Let us look in at a grade school library just emerging from that 
state of new beginnings, and share with the children and their 
teacher some of their experiences in trying to grow a library. We 
join them in late October, 1943. They have just been told that 
they may have as their project for the year the starting of a school 
library that will serve eight classrooms of thirty-five pupils each, 
ranging from grades five to eight. The teacher has no illusions as 
to the size of the task before them, but the children can already 
picture themselves two or three weeks hence, smilingly serving 
their classmates from well-stocked shelves. But, as time goes on, 
they begin to realize the painstaking and persevering effort, as 
well as the joy of sharing in an undertaking that will be of lasting 
service to the school. ' 

They may use the room at the end of the hall, a little room ten 
feet by eighteen feet, that had once served as the school office. It 
has a large light oak desk and a soft gray-green rug. New green 
steel library shelves extend the length of the room on both sides. 
Several years before, someone wanting a school library, and looking 
forward to the time when the school would have one, had wisely 
purchased this shelving at a time when it was still available. There 
is a collection of some four or five hundred books donated by the 
children and parishioners at various times. Among them, of 
course, are many of the Edward Stratemeyer, Carolyn Wells, and 
Roy Rockwood type. Consequently, that rather painful process 
of weeding has to begin. To many children this is a real awakening, 
but it is amazing how quickly some of them acquire that fine 
sense of discrimination. By November first they have salvaged 
about two hundred books, a good beginning, but not enough to 
justify the opening of the library. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


So they plan a Book Week drive. They make announcements , 
in the various classrooms, urging the children to bring books from 
their home libraries, good books that they will want to share with 
545 
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others. The opening of Book Week finds them behind tables just 
inside their classroom door, ready to receive the books as they 
come in. They have at hand several helpful tools: the Children’s 
Catalog, lists of books that should not be found on public library 
shelves and lists of those that should not be found on Catholic 
library shelves. They are instructed to put aside any books about 
which they cannot make a safe decision. Books are brought in 
before and after school. On the first day a child cannot see why 
all the books he brings are not suitable for a school library; but 
after a few days, he begins to understand and is happy if one or 
two of the books he brings are accepted. At the end of the drive, 
one hundred seventy are kept as satisfactory. These are displayed 
on tables in the corridor and the donors may autograph a poster 
designed as a large book jacket, to be posted in the library. 

The children now help prepare the three hundred seventy books 
for circulation. The method of cataloging is kept as simple as 
possible. The classification in the Children’s Catalog is followed 
except for classifying biography. For collective biography, B is 
used; and for individual biography, B and under it, the name of 
the person about whom the book is written. This method is 
adopted as being the best suited for grade school children’s needs. 
A child knows at a glance that Queen’s Command, Lad of Lima, 
and Red Hat mean Bernadette, Martin de Porres, and Newman. 
The teacher-librarian types the cards for the card catalog, keeping 
them as few in number as possible, having only author, subject, 
and title cards. Instead of having individual cards for each person 
included in a biography, let us say, of ten inventors, the table of 
contents is typed on the main entry card, listing the names of 
these inventors. A stylus is used for lettering and numbering, and 
the backs of the books are shellacked. A new four-tray card 
catalog is purchased. The children stamp with the made-to-order 
library stamp, paste in pockets and date due slips, help mark and 
shellac the books, and finally arrange them on the shelves. Attrac- 
tive new drapes are added, the walls are tinted a light buff, and 
the library is ready to open February eighteenth. 

“Open House” is held for two days before the formal opening. 
All the children visit the library and become acquainted with the 
‘ arrangement of books on the shelves, the card catalog, and the 
details of charging out and returning books. To avoid confusion 
and overcrowding on the opening day, each room has its own 
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library period. Thereafter, each morning from eight-thirty to 
nine, the library will be open for any who wish to come. 


HOW THE LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 


Now let us see how the library is to function. Soon after this 
project is launched, it becomes evicent that the teacher-librarian 
will be too occupied with her eighth grade class and other duties 
to spend too much time in the library. It is decided that a library 
club be formed. Members of the class had helped in preparing the 
books for circulation. Now ten of the most interested are chosen 
as charter members. They hold meetings, vote new members into 
the club, formulate a code of library rules, and give copies of these 
rules to each of the eight classes to use the library. 

The club officers are to meet each Thursday to choose workers 
for the following week, five workers to serve at one time. Number 
One is to stand at one end of the desk and see that each child has 
signed his name and room number on the card. Number Two is 
to stamp the card and the date due slip. Number Three is to file 
cards in the charging tray and to replace cards in books being 
returned. If he is too busy during the library period to arrange the 
cards, he must take the tray to his classroom, arrange it in perfect 
order, and return it to the library before the following morning. 
Number Four is to assist Number Three and, if time permits, 
shelve books. Number Five is to help children select books, 
encourage loiterers to hurry on, and accept returned books at the 
door during the last ten minutes of the library period, during 
which time no one is to enter the library and those already there 
must make their selections and return to their classrooms before 
nine o’clock. Incidentally, too, Number Five is to be responsible 
for the daily dusting of the room, either doing it himself or getting 
helpers or substitutes. 

While serving as Number Five, one of the girls who feels most 
helpless when approached by fifth graders needing help, asks the 
librarian to check through the shelf list with her and show her 
books suitable for that grade. Theu she types a list of these books, 
gives a copy to each of the fifth grade teachers, and goes to the 
library herself each morning for the rest of the year to see if she 
can be of any assistance to fifth graders wanting help in selecting. 
She adds to her list, from time to time, suitable titles as new books 
come into the library. 
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INCREASING THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES 


Near the end of the year, the club members decide to leave a 
parting gift to the library. They meet with the other eighth 
graders, intending to suggest a donation of perhaps fifty cents from 
each graduate. They end by deciding that each one will donate a 
book. Each graduate is to select a book from a number purchased 
by the librarian or suggested for purchase by the child himself. A 
little colored bookplate bearing the donor’s name will be put in 
each of these seventy-five books. 

The following September, because all the members of the library 
club had graduated in June, it becomes necessary to train a com- 
plete new corps of workers. So, to insure a carry-over of the club 
itself and its functions, the new members decide that each sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade class may elect two of its number to 
the club. These ten extra members attend the meetings, help 
prepare new books for circulation, and are appointed to serve in 
the library. Once elected to the club, they remain members until 
they graduate. 

The Book Week drive has become traditional. The second one 
is conducted in much the same manner as the first, and one hundred 
ten books are kept. That same vigilance is maintained in an 
effort to keep up the standards set by the club in the first drive. 

In May, the graduates decide to donate two dollars each instead 
of a single book, and from this fund of one hundred fifty dollars to 
purchase as many books as possible. Each graduate will put his 
name in the book of his choice. 

In September, 1945, in the class that is to carry on the library 
project, there are two club members who had had experience the 
previous year. These two now choose six of their classmates who 
they know will make good library club material. These, together 
with the old members of the other classes and the newly elected 
ones of the new sixth grade classes, swing into action immediately. 

The third Book Week drive results in the acquiring of one 
hundred twenty new books, including such titles as Enemy Brothers, 
Dog of War, George Washington’s World, Trooper, and Lassie Come 
Home, as well as various editions of the familiar classics. 

The club this year decides to leave in the library a permanent 
record of the functioning of the club. So at a meeting they appoint 
a committee of five to meet with the secretary of the club to draw 
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up a constitution and by-laws to be presented for the consideration 
and approval of the club at a future meeting. 

With such stimulating and spontaneous developments, we leave 
them in May, 1946. And, having watched this library grow 
through that challenging period of planning and organizing and 
developing, we pass from new beginnings along that delightful 
trail of new plans, new outgrowths, new experiences so il i a 
to a vital school library. 
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GUIDANCE IN RELATION TO RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


Rev. Rosert J. Verstynen, O.S.A. 
Augustinian College, Washington, D. C. 


The transfer to the school of many fundamental religious 
responsibilities has been the inevitable effect of the decrease of 
religion in the home. Not the least of these responsibilities is the 
obligation to foster and cultivate religious vocations among our 
youth. In view of this fact, teachers as teachers and not merely 
as religious have the obligation of inspiring within youth the 
desire for such a noble calling. As Father Skahill remarks: “If 
even one boy is rendered intellectually unfit by improper teaching 
a vocation is thereby ‘lost’ and the Church is deprived of another 
priest.””! 

However, efficient direction embraces more than competent 
teaching if the old adage—if you want to influence a person you 
must first understand him—is any criterion. For it is only by 
becoming aware of some of youth’s difficulties that we sha!! be 
able to approach him more easily and influence him moreeffectiveiy. 
What we think his difficulties are in relation to this problem is not 
half so important as what the difficulties actually are—in the 
boy’s mind. 

In line with this thought we shall, within the limits at our 
disposal, give a summary analysis of several of the outstanding 
difficulties contained in the compositions of 452 high school 
students on the topic, ““Why I would like (or not like) to become a 


pri 
UNFAVORABLE INFLUENCES IN GENERAL 


The same factors which contribute to the increase in delinquency 
and the decrease in school enrollment—the ability to earn high 
wages and secure a good living—a fortiori dissuade many from any 
serious consideration of the priesthood. 

The influence of non-Catholic companions and “my years in 
public school deprived me of any foundation for the priesthood,” 
or, “it was never brought to my attention until I transferred to a 


1 Bernard H. Skahill, ‘ School Latin and Priestly Vocations,” Catholic 
Educational Review, Dec., 1941, p. 579. 
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Catholic school,’ compelled many to abandon all hope of entrance 
into religious life. 
: UNFAVORABLE INFLUENCES—SPECIFICALLY 


Parental objection and the heme 
In former years the environment of the home and the spirit of 

sacrifice among parents were responsible for an abundance of voca- 

tions. Today these sources are in the process of decay. Youths’ 

assertion “my parents want me near home” and, “I have to go 

into business with my father,” implies the entrance of spiritual a 

“birth control” into the family circle. The advocates of small " 

even childless families have automatically set limits to the propa- 

gation of the religious life. All the energy and effort that we 

expend in our endeavor to recruit candidates for the priesthood 

must not be confined to the boy alone. The Catholic family like- 

wise must be re-educated in the spirit of sacrifice. 

Latin 
The failure to develop a proper appreciation for Latin is un- 

doubtedly responsible for the popular belief among students that 

it is the subject of least utility. It is not surprising, then, that 

35 per cent forsake all thought of higher studies because of their 

lack of proficiency in Latin. This frank statement was typical of _ 

many: “We were told that it was a dead language so no one took ‘a 

it seriously,” and, “I never knew that good jobs depended on a 

knowledge of Latin.” 
Failures in Latin which are second only to mathematics cannot 4 

be attributed solely to the inability of students. In many instances ' 

this failure is directly connected with some previous emotional ; 

experience which has been transferred to the subject often at the s 

stimulus of the teacher.’ 

What is a vocation? 
The false conception of religious life and the erroneous notion of ‘d 

the nature of a vocation which is apparent in such expressions as “I 4 

would, but one has to be called,” or, ‘One enters into a life of ‘a 

uncertainty” can be ascribed in most instances to someone who 

stressed the mystical meaning of the word vocation. It is true, of 


* Edward W. Worthington, Vocational and Educational Choices of High School 
Pupils, p. 89. 
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course, that there is something mysterious about the nature of a 
vocation, simply in so far as it is a grace, but this is not the manner 
in which the adolescent understands it. Previous studies have 
likewise shown that these erroneous notions and the failure to 
correct them are largely responsible for youth’s reluctance to enter 
religion.’ 


Delay 

It becomes quite evident when youth claims “I should wait until 
I am older,” and “My parents say I should be sure of myself,’’ 
that the prevalent idea of delaying one’s vocation is not restricted 
to the potential candidate but applies equally as well to parents. 
Many likewise indicted their teacher, for example: “My teacher 
says I need more practical experience.” 

Presupposing that the candidate possesses the mental and 
physical requirements necessary for the priesthood, the teacher 
who cautions one to delay obviously contradicts the fundamental 
principle of true guidance, namely, “to put the right man in the 
right job.” Moreover, to caution one to delay unnecessarily is to 
trifle with the grace of God. The adolescent need not know his 
mind with absolute certainty. If he has given the matter serious 
thought and prayerful reflection and if he many seeks that 
life, nothing more is required. 


My best years? 

“Why should I waste my most precious years?”—“I should be 
getting the most out of life right now”—“TI’m just starting to date 
and go to parties now.” It is only natural to find the adolescent’s 
immediate reaction to the prospect of the higher life characterized 
by a feeling of reluctance. The long years of training required for 
such a life do not fit into his plans for immediate success. This 
somewhat superficial aversion is a natural consequence of the 
subtle and enticing pleasures that are presently unfolding before 
him and satisfying his desire to “get ahead” and “be on one’s 
own.” Unless a sincere interest is taken in youth with a view of 
inculcating a desire for the spiritual and for things which have a 
value lasting longer than the activity producing them, we may 
more and more to drift away from a religious ealling. 


Ds , “Do Priests Encourage Vocations?” American Ecclesias- 
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Not good enough 
It is almost paradoxical that the do-and-dare spirit of the average 
American boy, which is capable of reaching the heights of self- 
sacrifice; should suddenly retreat in the face of its greatest chal- 
lenge. Yet the fact remains that confronted with the obligations 
and responsibilities of the higher life youth frankly admits “I’m 
not worthy enough” or “smart enough.” They are so magnetized 
by the religious life, especially the priesthood, that they have a 
tendency to magnify their faults and shortcomings. This results, 
as is evident, in a distrust of their own capacity to attain such a 
state in life. Their preconceived erroneous notions of seminary 
life cannot be reconciled with their enthusiasm for sports and other 
wholesome recreations. 


NEED OF GUIDANCE 


The difficulties enumerated above furnish us with conclusive 
proof of the need for intelligent personal guidance. Complacency 
must give way to personal initiative on the part of the priest and 
teacher. Recent studies emphasize the fact that the adolescent is 
quite reluctant to discuss his personal problems with his teacher. 
Indeed, it is regrettable that only 16 per cent of an estimated 64 
per cent of the students who seek guidance consult their teachers.‘ 
This is a rather sad commentary on the work of those who by their 
very calling and example can exert such a powerful influence over 
youth so as to inspire within their charges the thirst for the ideal, a 
reverence for truth and the desire for the religious life. Adolescents 


complain that ‘My teachers are cold and impersonal,” and “They | 


don’t take me seriously.” Certainly these indictments provide 
sufficient material for serious reflection upon the teacher’s obliga- 
tion to youth. Confidence, which is a prerequisite for influencing 
the adolescent, can only be obtained by a sincere interest in and 
sympathetic understanding of his problems. And it is only to a 
person with such interest and understanding that the youth will 
freely unburden himself. 

But obtaining the confidence of youth, though important, is only 
the initial step. Effective guidance, relative to the higher life, 
requires active encouragement and the prudent stimulation of the 
boy’s will to select the priesthood or religious life as his own state 


‘Urban H. Fleege, Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, p. 359. 
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in life. For, unless there is inspired within youth a confidence in 
his own ability to attain such an end, his enthusiasm and initiative, 
which are required for achieving anything worthwhile, easily lapse 
into a feeling of discouragement and despondency. 

In many instances it will not take a great amount of encourage- 
ment to interest the adolescent in the higher life. But obviously 
there is a vast difference between mere speculative interest in such 
a state of life and the practical personal conviction that one is 
destined for that state. 

Though self-confidence is an essential requirement for achieve- 
ment in any field of endeavor, it is manifest that when youth is 
confronted with the task of adjusting himself to a state in life 
which requires a sense of responsibility his ambition and confidence 
give way to that feeling so characteristic of youth—uncertainty. 
The initiative and determination to succeed which are based on 
personal encouragement and past achievements are not sufficient 
to convince the adolescent that he possesses those qualities which 
are required for the religious life. 


PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 


The task of preserving self-confidence and avoiding fear and 
discouragement in youth will undoubtedly be facilitated by devel- 
oping within the adolescent the proper attitude towards work. 
The possession of this attitude is necessarily antecedent to the 
exertion of any positive influence in favor of any vocation in life— 
especially that of religion. 

No one will deny that youth is capable of the greatest generosity 
and self-sacrifice. The war has been a witness to that fact. But 
reactions called forth by war are not to be looked for in normal 
times. The demoralizing conditions of the post-war period serve 
only to increase his desire to escape from reality. Consequently 
he will undertake only those things which he can grasp without 
difficulty or effort. 

The large number of wartime vocations, moreover, does not con- 
tradict our thesis; rather it presupposes it. The majority of those 
entering religion upon their discharge from the armed forces have 
seen the ordinary priest do his ordinary work under the most 
extraordinary circumstances, whether on a shell-torn battlefield or 
on board a ship, or in a small mission on a tiny isle. The full. 
impact of work and its meaning has influenced them vividly. 
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In his scholarly treatment of the problem of work Dr. Allers® 
emphasizes the foundation upon which the proper attitude towards 
work is based. Developing the true sense of work is equivalent to 
developing a right understanding of responsibility. Work deals 
with reality and therefore implies responsibility. Work means, 
furthermore, obedience to rules or laws; this feature is common to 
work and certain kinds of play, especially games. But by laying 
too much stress on games, one risks blurring the distinctions 
between reality and play. 

The right attitude toward work is based on the full acknowledg- 
ment of service and duty towards society or community. Work is 
essentially cooperation; its full sense is accordingly not grasped 
when it is regarded only as a means for “making a living.” Voca- 
tional guidance ought to be viewed as an educational influence 
towards developing the true idea of vocation. Vocation means 
being called to do a definite thing; but, for this, man has first to be 
ready to do something, not for himself but for the community. If 
this meaning of work is fully grasped, the problem of deciding in 
favor of a particular job becomes less arduous. 

Hence, when one has the proper attitude toward work, the basis 
of the religious life is more easily understood and appreciated. The 
transition from the world is made less difficult. Our guidance and 
influence over youth becomes far more effective. 

Thus, in the light of youth’s difficulties we have presented some 
suggestions in regard to vocational guidance in the restricted sense 
in which we have used it, which we feel will be of practical value 
for the priest or teacher seriously interested in helping to develop 
religious vocations. While the task may be formidable, neverthe- 
less we have the assurance of St. Vincent De Paul that ‘“‘we shall 
always discover ourselves unable to contribute anything more 
great thar than the making of good priests.” 


* Rudolph Allers, “Character — in Adolescence,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral , March, 1939, p. 588. 
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THE LEAVEN OF GOOD MUSIC 


Sister M. Annunciata Curtis, OS8.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


The real mission of music in education is to stimulate our 
thoughts to higher things. Of all the fine arts, music is the only 
one that can be apprehended in early childhood. Long before 
the child can walk or talk, he is susceptible to song. Even be- 
fore he can read or write, the child can enter the Kingdom of 
Beauty through music. Someone has said: “By singing, and by 
singing alone, a little child of five may come in contact with a 
pure and perfect form of music.”* Since music is an abstract 
art, it lends itself admirably to the expression of that idealism 
| with which Nature has endowed every normal child. 

Music means, or should mean, for young children primarily 
singing, and principally group singing. Such singing, be it the 
spontaneous duets of the nursery or schoolroom choruses, affords 
invaluable practice in concentration of the attention, and in 
coordination of the eye, the ear, and the mind. In fine, it pro- 
j motes a degree of mental alertness not found in any other cul- 
tural art. 


PREEMINENT VALUE OF MUSIC 


One of the greatest educational advantages of music is its 
socializing tendency. Because of this advantage, music should 
occupy an important place in the school curriculum, as it may be 
correlated with nearly every other subject. If music has power . 
: to tame a savage, it can be utilized to override national pre- 
judices and to develop sympathy and charity toward the peoples 
: of every land. The folk songs and dances of different nations 
fit well into geography lessons. Biographies of great musicians 
i add interest to a course in history. The study of literature would 
: hardly be complete without a knowledge of the beautiful songs 

that have been gleaned from the best poetry of all times and 


all people. 
Music is preeminent in educational value in that, being the 


*T. W. Surette, “The Educational Value of Music,” The Encyclopedia 
Americana, v. 19, 631. 
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most sublime of the arts, it cannot of itself pervert the mind. 
No matter how poor music may be, it cannot corrupt the mind 
in the same sense that bad stories and obscene pictures debase 
one’s morals. At the worst, cheap music persistently indulged 
in can taint only the musical taste. This perversion is a negative . . 
quality. On the positive side, music is the foremost cultural art i 
in the spiritual education of the young. It is an art which not | 
only enlarges a child’s sympathies but also broadens his emo- 
tional experiences and increases his capacity for joy. 

The study of music lends itself to the youthful stage of life. 
If they can, young persons avoid everything that is not somehow 
sweetened with pleasure. Music has a natural sweetness that 
strikes in the soul an affinity to harmony and rhythm, which, if 
well directed, leads the soul to spiritual heights. Handel once was 
told by his sovereign that his performance of the “Messiah” had 
afforded the king much pleasure. Handel had not intended 
it simply to give pleasure, but had rendered it in a sublimely 
religious mood to make the world better. 

If we consider it only a refined, pleasing diversion or an ele- 
gant accomplishment, we must admit that the place of music in Se 
education should be a very subordinate one. But if we view . 
music as an-art expressive of our higher selves, of that nature i 
whose aspirations and ideals reach beyond material needs, then 
music deserves a high place in the scheme of education. It is a 
sad fact that the status of education in music has changed much, 
in this country, with the changing motives that control educa- 
tion. The time is ripe for it to come and it is coming, in our 
curriculum, into its rightful place, where it will serve the highest 
interests of the individual and of society. 


MUSIC EDUCATES WHOLE MAN 


Music lends itself to the education of the whole man. It has 
its place, not alone in the classroom, but likewise in the gym- 
nasium and in the church. Beside educating the senses of sight 
and sound and training in habits of accuracy, it cultivates the 
soul of man in those powers which dominate his motives and 
direct his will. Since it deals. with his feelings and emotions, 4 
music is the most intimate and personal of the fine arts. In 
times of grief, is there any other influence so gentle in its sym- 
pathy as the soft strains of music? The very funeral march has 
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a ray of comfort in its calmness which foretells immortality. It 
floods the most secret chambers of the heart with an indefinable 
mystic force that causes the eyes to overflow with tears. 

The cultivation and development of the inner nature of our 
citizens is one of the greatest needs of our nation. By fostering 
the artistic instincts of our young people, we can raise up a na- 
tion full of vitality—a people striving after worthy ideals and 
pressing more and more toward spiritual things. With new 
ideals, some of the weariness of life will disappear, for the art 
of music in self-expression will provide new interest in living. 

How sublime and exquisite an art is music! It is a leaven that 
works upon the dough of humanity to bring it into the form of 
the finished and nourishing loaf. Music trains the senses and the 
intellect, giving grace in movement and bearing together with 
mental alertness. On a higher plane, music has a power for 
awakening goodness and truth in man and for fashioning within 
him fine ideals. The liturgical chant of a well-trained choir, the 
soul-stirring music of the violin, or the rendition by an accom- 
plished orchestra of a Beethoven’s Symphony can elevate a soul 
to the very throne of God. Music has great potentialities for 


being utilized as a potent means of moral and ethical education. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


TRIBUTE TO BISHOP HAGAN 


An idealist and a crusader, Bishop John Raphael Hagan, 56-year- 
old Auxiliary of Cleveland, stood among the foremost authorities 
in the field of education and he “knew well that the exclusion of 
religion in the training of American youth is detrimental to America 
and can only result in youthful delinquency, irreligion, agnosticism 
and atheism.” 

This tribute was paid October 2 at the funeral of the Bishop by 
Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati. Many mem- 
bers of the U. 8. Hierarchy were present in the Sanctuary, and an 
overflow congregation of mourners assisted at the Solemn Ponti- 
fical Mass offered by Bishop Edward F. Hoban of Cleveland in 
St. Agnes Church, the same edifice in which Bishop Hagan was 
consecrated as Titular Bishop of Limata four months to the day 
before his death. 

Bishop Hagan was “quick to realize, during the last few months, 
the probability of his death,” and he welcomed it, the Archbishop 
said. He “was a great teacher,” the prelate added, “but the 
greatest lessons he ever taught by word and example were those 
taught” during the 123 days of his episcopal life, “when he taught 
us how to die.” 

“T venture to think,” Archbishop MecNicholas said, “that no 
secular educator in this country knew the whole field of education 
better than Bishop Hagan. . . . He knew the history of Catholic 
schools and of our Sisterhoods and teaching institutes. He was 
thoroughly familiar with education conducted under religious 
auspices in the. United States, as few priests or scholars of our 
country have been. He appreciated that our Catholic school 
system, organized as it is today in the United States under the 
responsibility of the Bishop of the Diocese, is one of the most 
outstanding facts of the Church in America, and also of the 
Universal Church. 

“He knew the controversies that arose because of sectarian 
schools, and the unfortunate legislation enacted because of these 
disputes. State constitutions and legislation, as a consequence, 
excluded a training in moral living from the public school life in 
559 
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America. He felt this exclusion keenly, not merely because of his 
priesthood or his episcopal office, but also because of his genuine 
Americanism.” 

REPORT ON MEETING OF ADVISORS TO AMERICAN UNESCO DELEGATION 

The men and women of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO are convinced that the commission’s international 
parent body, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, can play a powerful role in building ‘peace 
through understanding,” Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt declared 
after attending the meetings of the body here. 

Msgr. Hochwalt, director of the Education Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, is one of the two representa- 
tives of Catholic groups on the 100-man commission formed to 
advise the United States delegation to UNESCO. The Very Rev. 
Edward V. Stanford, 0.8.A., of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, is the other Catholic representative. 

Msgr. Hochwalt explained that the National Commission had 
_ been called in to give a representative character to the “many 
important and perhaps controversial decisions’ the U.S. delegation 
will have to make when it meets with people from all over the 
world at the firs; UNESCO meeting in Paris on November 19. 
He said that the commission is without precedent in the history of 
the country, bringing together for the first time the many profes- 
sional and cultural interests of the nation. 

He recalled the words of Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton at the opening session: “You give for the first time a 
collective brain to the whole nervous system of American culture, 
science, education and the means of communication. Everything 
that you may now do will establish a precedent. You will have the 
opportunity to insure that this Commission makes a distinctive 
place for itself in American life and in world culture.” 

The N.C.W.C. official indicated that the Commission approached 
its task “with an earnestness rarely equalled at educational con- 
ferences,’ and said of the conferees that “it was their belief that 
education can prove a vital factor in making wars impossible.” 

“It was emphasized that any educational, scientific or cultural 
activity which will contribute effectively, promptly and powerfully 
to peace and security is proper for UNESCO,” he stated. “Any 
other activity, no matter how worthy in itself, is irrevelant and, 
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to the extent that it takes money, time or energy, constitutes an 
improper use of UNESCO machinery.” 

Thus, he explained, it was agreed by the panel on education 
that UNESCO does not exist primarily—he emphasized the word 
“primarily’’—to improve education in general, to teach more 
people how to read and write, to sponsor international broadcasts, 
to draft reports, to call conferences, to exchange teachers, to 
promote scientific discovery or to enrich the cultural life of the 
common man. UNESCO will doubtless do these things, he said, 
but the test for their justification will be whether they contribute 
to peace and security. 

“As could be expected,” he added, “the difficult question of 
textbook revision was raised and UNESCO is to be asked to tackle 
this tremendous task. The educators felt that analysis and revision 
of texts was needed in such subjects as history, geography, civics, 
foreign languages and literature. Every effort must be made, it 
was emphasized, to eradicate the war spirit and national bias from 
the textbooks. An interesting and provocative proposal was made: 
that authors of textbooks submit their work before or after publi- 
cation to a committee of experts. The reports of the experts would 
be transmitted to the governments concerned as well as to the 
author.” 

The best use of newspapers, radio and motion pictures as an 
educating force was a vital issue at the Commission’s session, 
Msgr. Hochwalt reported, stating: “It was pointed out that 
freedom of access to news sources is essential, as is freedom of 
communication. The delegates realized that these freedoms are a 
commonplace in America; but it was emphasized that hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world are denied even these 
elementary freedoms.” 

Illiteracy, misunderstandings, prejudices, suspicions, and bigotry: 
all these were considered under the question of educating the adult, 
he explained, and said that the delegates agreed at this point that 
the mass means of communication are virtually essential to achieve 
the goals they had in mind and they urged that this issue receive 
a high priority among the items to come before UNESCO. 

Treating modern scientific developments and their possibilities 
for peace or war, the commission members listened to a challenging 
proposal for an international science service to be operated by 
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UNESCO, under which a network of regional science cooperation 
stations would be created around the world. Msgr. Hochwalt also 
told how the National Commission emphasized the need for rehab- 

ilitation of European libraries and museums, a survey of whose 
losses has already been begun by UNESCO. 

“Tn its original sessions,”’ he concluded, “the National Commis- 
sion could only hope to make a rapid survey of the cultural prob- 
lems that confront the world. In its process of self-education, 
however, it arrived at the inspired conclusion that it has an un- 
precedented opportunity to mold minds for peace and to create an 
international understanding which has up to now been nebulous. 
All other considerations must give way to a specific program of 
peace through understanding.” 


SURVEY OF SCHOOL BUS TRANSPORTATION LAWS 


A 257-page volume, “School Bus Transportation Laws In The 
United States,” has been compiled and published by the Legal 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
book surveys the ever-growing transportation problem of the 
nation, classifying excerpts from the relevant constitutional provi- 
i sions and statutes in each of the 48 states in one section, and 

reporting in full significant judicial opinions and advisory opinions 
of Attorneys General. 

An introduction has been written by William F. Montavon, 
director of the N.C.W.C. Legal Department, in which the prin- 
ciples involved in the problems are set forth from a Catholic 
viewpoint. 

“Opponents of the parochial school,” Mr. Montavon states 
significantly, “though not going all out for the principle that all 
4 education should be a monopoly of government, are however forth- 
right and vehement in their denunciation of legislative enactments 
and administrative acts, the purpose of which is, not to aid the 
parochial school, but to guarantee liberty and equality of oppor- 
. tunity in education to the children.” 


A.F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ASKS U.S. AID TO NON-PUBLIC AS 
WELL AS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Speaking out on behalf of 7,150,000 American workers, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor submitted 
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a report to the federation’s 1946 convention in Chicago advocating 
United States Government aid to sectarian as well as to public 
schools. 

The child in the sectarian schools has a right to attend them, 
which involves not only a legal permission but a legal assurance 
that the right shall be enjoyed, the report notes, explaining that 
“the enjoyment of the right implies a degree of economic support. 
To assure each child’s right to an education the Federal Govern- 
ment is thoroughly justified in making funds available to the use 
of that child. 

In an obvious reference to the educatiodal policy of religious 
denominations which operate their own schools, the Executive 
Council quotes the A.F. of L. Committee on Education as follows: 

“There is a minority group today that holds that in conformity 
with the religious concepts of their faith that a form of sectarian 
instruction must be given with all other educational training, as 
an integral part of the education cf children. The right of this 
minority group to its convictions must be zealously safeguarded. 
Not only to protect the rights of the minority but actually to 
promote the unity of a functional democracy must we preserve the 
means through which minority viewpoints are expressed.” 

It is an established fact that the practice historically in this 
country has been to make Federal grants to religious institutions 
for educational purposes and the courts have upheld these prac- 
tices, it is stated. Cited as instances are the Northwest Territory 
Ordinance of 1785, several U.S. Supreme Court decisions, the 
N.Y.A., W.P.A., Nursery Schools, and the recent G.I. Act. 

In 1944, it is recalled in the report, the American Federation of 
Labor adopted a program for Federal aid to all school children and 
that this aim was embodied in a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senators James Mead of New York and George Aiken of Vermont. 

“Immediately after this bill had been introduced in Congress,’’ 
the report states, ‘‘anti-labor forces joined with the extreme left- 
wing groups, and other groups and individuals, and launched an 
intensive campaign against this bill because the bill would make 
aid available for children in the sectarian schools as well as those 
in the nation’s public schools. 

“The nature of the attack was so vicious that it cannot be 
ignored,” the Executive Council’s declaration adds. ‘The hearings 
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revealed that some of the opponents in their bitterness even stated 
that a Christian church was instituted to promote crime and 
produce criminals. Other opponents claimed that this bill was a 
sinister move on the part of the American Federation of Labor to 
unite the church and state; still others pointed out that this was a 
move to destroy the public schools of the United States. The 


bigotry of that campaign was alarming.” 
CAMPAIGN TO ELIMINATE ILLITERACY 


Army success in attacking the war-time problem of widespread 
functional illiteracy, particularly among Negro servicemen, has set 
off a civilian chain reaction, the final objective of which is elimina- 
tion of adult illiteracy in the United States. According to present 
estimates, there are 10,000,000 grown-ups whose knowledge of the 
three “‘R’s”’ is so slight that they are badly handicapped as workers, 
as heads of families and as citizens. Of this total 3,000,000 are 
Negroes. 

The first step in the correctional program was taken in a special 
institute on the Adult Education of Negroes which was held last 
month at Hampton, Virginia. Veterans who participated in the 
Army’s program have joined for the past four weeks with a selected 
group of educators, social workers and college administrators in 
an intensive course to “teach teachers,” prepare experimental 
teaching materials and test them in demonstration classes of 
Negro illiterates. This group of 30 now becomes the nuclear body 
for carrying the new techniques and materials to the Southern 
educational front and eventually, it is hoped, to the entire nation. 
For the first time in the history of adult education, the broad 
program will be developed through and in close cooperation with 
established educational institutions rather than as a separate 
and unrelated operation. 

The Institute was jointly sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education, the American Association for Adult Education and 
the National Conference on Adult Education, and it was financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York: Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
specialist for the higher education of Negroes, United States Office 
of Education, served as director of the Institute. Four Negro 
educational centers in the South will cooperate in the extension of 


the program. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


New Schools and Additions 


His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, blessed and dedicated the new Immaculate Conception 
School in New York late in September. The new building, erected 
at a cost of more than $800,000, will be the first completed of the 
units which will serve the new Stuyvesant Town project of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The lower grades includ- 
ing kindergarten have opened and the full complement of 16 class- 
rooms will be in operation when the upper building is completed 
in a few months. The four-story brick and limestone building will 
accommodate 800 pupils. . . . The Soviet Union has turned over 
possession of an estate in Washington, which it has been using 
to house a nursery school for children of thé Soviet Purchasing 
Commission staff, to the Christian Brothers, who acquired it as a 
site for their new St. John’s College. The Brothers sought to 
take over their property in August, to remodel the building for 
the use of the freshmen of the prep school, but the Russians 
obtained an extension of occupancy. The building will not be 
ready now until the spring semester. The Brothers, who operate 
their school in a downtown location at present, plan a $2,000,000 
building program on the new site when the material shortage eases. 
. . . The School for Delayed Vocations in Boston conducted by 
Jesuits, of the New England Province, a new project in the 
United States for giving men the necessary classical and cultural 
education in preparation for entrance into seminaries or religious 
communities, has opened for the fall term with an enrollment of 
82. Following announcement of the new school last June, in- 
quiries were received from all over the United States and Canada, 
and from Navy and Army men in foreign service. Seventy-five of 
the students are former servicemen, 38 of whom were in the Army, 
29 in the Navy, 6 Marines and 2 Coast Guardsmen. The average 
age is 24. Forty-one students are preparing for diocesan priest- 
hood, and 26 for religious communities. The remainder have made 
no choice for the present. 


RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES 


The Georgetown Broadcasting System, a campus radio station 
owned and operated by Georgetown University, has become an 
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affiliate of the new Arlington, Virginia, commercial broadcasting 
station WARL, it has been announced. In addition to university 
round table discussions, which will be sent out from the campus 
over a direct line installed by WARL engineers, WARL will 
broadcast Georgetown variety shows, glee club concerts, liturgical 
musical programs and exchange shows arranged with students of 
leading English and American colleges. The Georgetown Broad- 
casting System, in turn, has scheduled several WARL newscasts 
and shows for its limited broadcasting time. . . . A greatly expanded 
program of adult education activities by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and its affiliated company, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, has been announced by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, who is 
taking a leave of absence as chancellor of the University of Chicago 
to serve as chairman of a newly created board of editors of the 
Britannica. Dr. Hutchins, who is editor in chief of the set of the 
Great Books of the Western World, which Britannica will publish, 
will leave the University October 1 for the balance of the academic 
year ending June 30, 1947... . The March of Time has announced 
a simplified plan for the more effective distribution of its popular 
Forum Edition Series. These 16 mm. sound releases have hereto- 
fore been available from the publisher on a subscription or special 
rental basis. But they may now be obtained from University and 
local film libraries throughout the country—by direct application 
or through the March of Time which will channel any inquiry to 
the nearest distributor. The prints held by libraries will be leased 
but not sold outright by the March of Time in order that films 
may be called in for periodic re-editing and repair, when necessary. 
In all, there are 26 subjects available—for each of which there is s 
special Discussion Outline to aid users in previewing and study. 
... Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y., 
leading distributors of educational films, announces that dozens 
of films produced by America’s foremost film companies are now 
available for the first time in 16 mm. size for showing to school 
audiences. A number of the new films, including The Blue Bird 
and Home in Indiana, are in technicolor. .Other new and popular 
films on the current list are A Bell for Adano, Keys of the Kingdom, 
The Moon Is Down, The Rains Came, The Song of Bernadetie, 
Laura, and Lifeboat. . . . Business Education Visual Aids, 330 
West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y., has been formed by Clifford 
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Ettinger to rent, sell and produce sound and silent motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and other visual aids. BEVA will specialize in providing 
visual helps to high school and college teachers of business, sales 
managers and training directors. It will, restrict its activities to 
the field of education for business. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


After serving for nine years as a member of the faculty of The 
Catholic University of America, Rev. Dr. Bernard H. Skahill, 
associate professor of Greek and Latin, is ta return to work as a 
parish priest in his native state of Iowa. The resignation of 
Father Skahill was accepted by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, 
rector of Catholic University. Fr. Skahill will leave soon for 
Elkader, Iowa, in the archdiocese of Dubuque, to become pastor 
and dean of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. He succeeds the Very 
Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, whose appointment as titular bishop 
of Cantnaus and auxiliary bishop to Archbishop Henry P. Rohl- 
man, of Dubuque, was recently announced by Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the United States. ... 
A pamphlet on “Federal Aid For American Education,” by Arch- 
bishop John T. MecNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, has been given 
front-page notice in Osservatore Romano. The Vatican City 
paper notes that the Archbishop’s work contains pertinent counsel 
for schools outside of the United States. The paper points out 
that it often has praised the work of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, which is headed by the Archbishop. .. . 
Extension, national Catholic monthly, has again issued invitations 
to all Catholic high schools to elect one of their students to the 
magazine’s Teen Board. Representatives to the Teen Board are 
chosen by their own schoolmates. The selectees then offer sugges- 
tions as to layout and artwork to the editors. From these thou- 
sands of contestants are selected seven students who are designated 
Guest Editors and given editorial assignments which will appear 
in Eztension’s January, February, March, April, May, June and 
July issues. The Guest Editor turning in the most worthy assign- 
ments will receive a grand award of an all-expense cash trip to 
Chicago and a week’s work in the editorial department, plus a cash 
bonus. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Formative Years of the Catholic University of America, by 
John Tracy Eilis. Washington: American Catholic Historical 
Association, 1946. Pp. 415. $3.00. 


The three American universities founded in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century as graduate universities, specifically to give 
training on a level higher than that of the college or the seminary 
and to offer facilities and resources for really advanced study and 
research, were Johns Hopkins, Clark, and Catholic University. 
The wide availability of graduate instruction these days may hide 
from the young student, and from the student not informed in the 
history of American education, the really revolutionary nature of 
the founding of these universities; for the ideals and the methods 
advocated and put into practice in these institutions changed the 
emphasis in American higher education, and the older and the 
newer schools followed their lead—in cases where they could—so 
much so that nowadays we quite naturally tend to rate major 
universities by the scholastic excellence of their faculties and the 
adequacy of their resources for graduate study. 

We have had some comment on the founding of Johns Hopkins 
by Daniel Coit Gilman, its first president, and we know of the 
difficult early days of Clark from G. Stanley Hall’s autobiographical 
Life and Confessions of a Psychologist. Dr. Ellis’s volume now 
gives us, from exhaustive study of archival resources, not only a 
full story of all the labor and planning leading up to the actual 
opening of Catholic University, but also some real and interesting 
insights into the minds and the motives of those whose enthusiasm 
and drive led to its establishment, and also into the minds and 
motives of those whose coolness and conviction that its establish- 
ment was a mistake almost prevented its founding. This volume 
leaves us with the realization that the university had a very difficult 
prenatal period. There was not only the difficulty that certain 
prelates were so convinced that other needs‘of American Catholic 
education had priority to the extent that the university should be 
indefinitely postponed. There was the financial difficulty. A 
graduate school is a necessary luxury. It is necessary because of 
the way in which its work leavens the whole higher educational 
program, but it is a luxury in its cost for both instruction and 
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research. Johns Hopkins started off somewhat better financially, 
for Johns Hopkins left something better than seven million dollars 
for the university and hospital, while Mary Caldwell initiated gifts 
for Catholic University with three hundred thousand dollars. Ob- 
viously Bishop Keane, first rector, had to devote quite a little time 
to the search for funds. Fortunately, the prenatal difficulties, both 
of policy and of finance, did not prognose an early demise, which 
was so confidently predicted by one episcopal critic, for the univer- 
sity is now nearly sixty years old, is the only Catholic school 
which is a member of the Association of American Universities, 
and may certainly be said to have passed through even its academic 
adolescence. 

Iterated and reiterated as a clinching purpose of the founding 
prelates of the university was the high hope that the graduate work 
in theology and philosophy would raise the general intellectual and 
spiritual level of the undergraduate major seminaries and the 
undergraduate colleges. Anyone who knows the number of Cath- 
olic college and seminary teachers who have taken their doctorates 
at the university will realize to what extent this has been achieved. 

We should hope that Dr. Ellis’s continuation of this study 
would be as rich in significant comment and in quotable anecdote 
as this volume, but I suspect that the later history of the univer- 
sity, precisely because it is so academically respectable, would be 
respectably dull. But certainly its conception and prenatal life 
and birth were far from dull. This book should have a double 
appeal to readers of this Review: it is readable history of educa- 
tion about an institution that these readers know personally, and 
it is full of anecdotes about bishops, which I presume these readers 


enjoy. 
Watrer L. 


University of Notre Dame. 


Child Psycho and Development, by Louis P. Thorpe. N. Y.: 

The Ronald Press Company, 1946. Pp. 781. $4.50. 

This is a volume of a series in education, edited by the present 
author and Ernest W. Tiegs, both of the University of Southern 
California. It has been offered as a ‘‘textbook which will present 
the essential concepts, findings, and interpretations upon which an 
objectively derived child psychology must inevitably be based,” 
and in this respect it is very comprehensive. Its chapter headings 
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cover such topics as are commonly found in similar manuals, 
heredity, language development, motor abilities, etc., plus such 
variable topics as physical growth and health, mental hygiene, 
and social education of the child. An extensive list of research and 
factual studies furnishes the references copiously supplied through- 
out the text. These are introduced in their proper place in a 
very concrete manner, and, very admirably, together with the 
results of studies which do not always agree with those given a 
more prominent place. The author makes a very favorable impres- 
sion on the reader by his catholicity of taste, as well as by his 
tempered, tentative conclusions concerning problems that are still 
being investigated. The point of view of the author is “one of 
broad organismic development which accepts the contributions of 
more than one school of psychology,” but nowhere, seemingly, 
does he try to force his interpretations or present these in an 
arbitrary manner. The scientific style of most of the text is 
ingratiating. 

In spite of the good features of the work which would strongly 
recommend it, this reviewer would find it difficult to select it as a 
text for a course in child psychology. Part of the difficulty very 
probably lies in the fact that the reviewer is a psychologist and 
not an educator, and the present work contains evaluative concepts 
and practical educational terms that do not seem to mix well with 
the more objective facts and restricted conclusions associated with 
research studies. There is, for instance, the impression the reader 
receives particularly from the introductory chapters, that the 
prospective teacher must be “sold” on the idea of studying child 
psychology by appealing to a kind of educational evangelism, viz., 
that the modern age is “the century of the child,” that it has the 
answer to all the problems, that we must save the child from the 
effects of the apparently widespread belief that he is inherently 
evil, etc. The attempt to make a study continuously “practical’”’ 
often introduces moments of scientific awkwardness. Thus, such 
a paragraph heading as, ‘Are Emotions Advantageous to Adjust- 
ment?” or, “The Utility of Imagination,” produces in the reviewer 
the same feeling of strangeness as would be engendered by reading 
in textbooks in physics such topics as “the utility of gravity” or 
“the advantage of molecular attraction.”” Again, such a prescrip- 
tion for a “psychologically sound philosophy” of “the modern 
school program” as is presented on page 759, while intelligible and 
laudable enough in general, is scarcely couched in “psychological” 
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terms: “Such a philosophy should reflect a spirit of democracy, 
an atmosphere of legitimate freedom, initiative, and shared activity 
and an educational program in which pupils and teachers live 
happily together while engaged in academically, culturally, and 
socially useful endeavors.” 

In view of the many good features of the present book that are 
apparent to the reviewer, plus its educational features, perhaps, 
which the reviewer is hardly competent to pass upon but which 
do not appeal to him, the work would seem to be one that might 
be very favorably received by teachers’ colleges. ‘The more 
academic psychologist will probably not find it so acceptable. 


D. Commins. 

Department of Psychology, 

Catholic University of America. , 

Nouveau Cours pratique de Francais pour Commengants, by 
E. B. De Sauzé. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. xxvi+262. 

If there is any French primer printed in the United States that 
can be recommended without any restrictions, it is the Cours 
pratique, written by Mr. De Sauzé for the first time twenty-five 
years ago. This leading pioneer in methods of teaching modern 
languages has had the satisfaction of seeing that his courageous 
direct and inductive method, technically improved in the new 
edition, has stood all the tests. Enforcing on the student the 
habit of using French almost exclusively from the very beginning 
by the vocabulary paraphrase method, by constant-oral questions 
and answers, by subject matters provoking the interest of the 
youth, by avoiding non-frequent words and long stories, by repeti- 
tions and variations hammering the necessary phrases on the pupil, 
this method is susceptible of taking the beginner willy nilly into a 
French atmosphere of thinking and feeling. Illustrations, songs, 
photographs of the French countryside and of Paris help this pur- 
pose from another angle. The book can be used in high schools 
or colleges with less or more speed respectively. None of the other 
extreme methods, the old-fashioned grammar drill, the literary 
reading method, or the superpractical Berlitz and army method, 
will be capable to compete with this sound “Multiple approach.” 

Hetmvut Hatzrexp. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Preface to Religion, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. New 
York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1946. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


The title of this volume is well chosen by the author whose 
charming voice vibrates in its pages inviting the reader to ponder 
over some of the principal truths that concern us all. Like Christ 
Himself, Monsignor Sheen loves souls and wants them to attain 
the joy of loving LOVE. But in order to be loved, love must be 
known; hence the author prepares the reader for a comprehensive 
spiritual test in matters pertaining to God and His eternal truths. 

He speaks of heaven in the language of St. Paul, calls hell the 
hatred of things you love, and defines purgatory as a place not 
only where the love of God tempers the justice of God, but where 
the love of man may temper the justice of man. 

The author holds that’as men lose faith in God, they become 
selfish, immoral’and cruel; that man must build a firm hope in 
God because everything that happens has been foreseen and known 
by God from all eternity; and that charity is to love God above all 
things for His own sake alone. Having thus found Christ, the 
unquiet soul, like St. Augustine, will make a vertical advance to 
higher things. 

The Preface to Religion will unquestionably find new 4 igustines 
among its readers. 


Sister Mary Jeremiax Fetician, 0.8.F. 
Catholic Sisters College. 


The S atic Teaching of Religion, i Rev. A. N. Fuerst, 
8.T.D. Benziger Brothers, 1946. Pp. 646 


This is the second volume summarizing Dr. Fuerst’s studies in 
the teaching of religion. It is the most exhaustive treatise of its 
kind yet published in the English language, an extension of the 
excellent work of Father Gatterer, S.J. It is intended primarily 
for students of theology who are being trained in the art of 
catechetics. 

Dr. Fuerst renders great service to the cause of religious educa- 
tion by his publication. However, one is jolted by the statement 
(p. 16), “The catechism is therefore the official manual of Christian 
Doctrine.” Later he qualifies this by saying, ‘It (the catechism) 
is the official pronouncement of the legate of God of whom it is 
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said, ‘He who hears you hears me’—provided it receives the official 
approbation of the Ordinary of the diocese.” (Italics mine.) 

Of the three more recent approaches to teaching religion, the 
liturgical, the familial, and the Christological, Dr. Fuerst ignores 
the two latter. An important and satisfying chapter is that 
devoted to “Qualities of Oral Cathechesis.” 

The reviewer does not think that this work would lose in value 
if reduced in size or if certain repetitions were eliminated. It 
might also be possible to simplify some of the terminology used by 
Dr. Fuerst. The teaching of religion is now entrusted into the 
hands of many who have no comprehensive training in theology. 
Dr. Fuerst deserves special commendation for the splendid biblio- 


graphy given at the end of each chapter. 
‘Mavrice §. 


Department of Religion, 
Catholic University of America. 


Physics, by Walter G. Whitman and A. P. Peck. American Book 
sane ak’ New York City. 1946. vii+629 pp. 685 figures. 
00 list. 


The authors are a happy combination for writing a high school 
physics text. Walter G. Whitman was formerly the head of the 
physical science department of the State Teachers College at 
Salem, Mass. He has had long experience in dealing with problems 
of teaching science and in writing textbooks. A. P. Peck is manag- 
ing editor of Scientific American and has had access to the latest 
developments in science as well as to a large collection of fine 
photographs. 

The book is written in an interesting style. Explanations are 
clearly developed, aided by many carefully drawn diagrams and 
photographs. An historical perspective is given through many 
pictures of famous physicists, each accompanied by a short bio- 
graphical sketch. There is a considerable emphasis upon the prac- 
tical applications of physics, with many fine photographs, some 
very nicely showing that physics has a real significance for girls 
as well as boys. 

The authors have two major objectives: the explanation of those 
fundamental facts and principles upon which invention, discovery, 
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and the progress of science depend; and the understanding of how 
these facts and principles function in the activities of everyday 
life. To aid in attaining these objectives the authors have organ- 
ized the book into twelve units and thirty-six chapters, including 
chapters on the weather; heating, air-conditioning, and refrigera- 
tion; the motorcar; the airplane; photography; and radio and 
television. Each chapter is followed by sections entitled: “Side- 
lights,”” Summary, Review Exercises, Problems, and “For Clear 
Thinking.” 

The “Sidelights” record some steps in the development of the 
science, or point out some unusual application. They are not 
intended to be used as necessary parts of the course of study and 
consequently are not covered by the summaries and review exer- 
cises; their purpose is rather to excite the interest and pique the | 
curiosity, to instill in the student a greater appreciation of the 
importance of physics. Your reviewer predicts that there will be 
few students for whom any of these “sidelights” will go unread. 

The review exercises are largely thought questions based upon 
the ideas developed in each chapter. The problems cover a good 
range of difficulty and are formulated in up-to-date terms and 
quantities. The non-mathematical problems “for clear thinking” 
will show whether the student has really mastered the. principles 
under discussion, or has merely memorized words. The situations, 
in most instances, are somewhat involved and require good concen- 
tration and sound reasoning ability. They should be quite stimu- 
lating, especially to the more capable students. 

The variety and flexibility of the materials in this text make it 
suitable for the general student whose formal education may end 
with the high school and the college preparatory student. Even 
“slow-learners”’ will find much within their comprehension. 

The book is well printed on good paper, with a very readable 
typeface, and has a substantial binding. Your reviewer did not 
detect any typographical errors or misstatements of facts. Of 685 
illustrations he found only five which he felt did not add much to 
the book (the three figures illustrating the mechanisms of different 
types of camera shutters, Figs. 465, 466, 467; the circuit-breaker, 
Fig. 532; and the V-1 Rocket bomb, Fig. 344, which has been 
obsolete for some time). Your reviewer believes this is something 
of a record. A good index reveals no mention of radio-active 
disintegration, save a “sidelight” on atomic power. 

Students and teachers will like this book. Even though its 
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price is higher than most high school texts, it should receive serious 
consideration when teachers are faced with the problem of the 
adoption of a physics text. 

Haworts, Chairman, 

; Division of Science. 
Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cross, E. A. and Cross, Neal M.: Literature. A Series of Anthol- 
ogies. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 628. 

Flewelling, Ralph Tyler: The Things That Matter Most. An 
Approach to the Problems of Human Values. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. Pp. 530. Price, $3.75. 

Gross, Raphael H., C.PP.S.: A Century of the Catholic Essay. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 352. Price, $3.50. 

Marie, Sister Jane, O.P.: Living in Christ. Book Two of the 
Christian Religion Series. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Pp. 341. 

Packard, Leonard O. and Overton, Bruce: T'ext-Workbook on the 
Geography of World War II. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 220. Price, $1.00. 


General 


Biography Index. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
Pp. 115. Subscription rate. 

Moore, Thomas H., 8.J.: The Darkness Is Passed. New York: 
The Declan X. McMullen Company. Pp. 176. Price, $2.00. 

Morris, Hilary, O.8.M.: Our Lady of Sorrows. A Book of 
Meditations. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 
101. Price, $1.75. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Newly Revised 
Edition. New York: Catholic Book Publishing Co. Pp. 384, 
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Victor, Father, C.P.: Monthly Recollection with Examination of 
Conscience for Sisters. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book- 
shop. Pp. 63. 

Vonier, Dom Ansecar, O.8.B.: Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 269. 


Price, $2.50. 


Pamphlets 

Baumann, Bertha, The Little Guardian Angel of the Priest’s 
Saturday Devotion. St. Nazianz, Wis.: The Society of the 
Divine Saviour. Pp. 65. 

Priests’ Saturday. St. Nazianz, Wis.: The Salvatorian wuahges. 
Pp. 24. Price, $0.05. 

Schulte, William H., Ph.D., Editor: The Burial auth and 
Funeral Mass. Dubuque, Iowa: The Mid-American Press. Pp. 
102. . Price, $0.50. 

Thorman, George: Toward Mental Health. New York: Public 
Affairs, Inc., 22 East 38th Street. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Unity Octave Sermons. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America, Catholic Students Mission Crusade. Pp. 80. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J.: The Happiness of Faith—Armchair 
Philosophy. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 54, 128. 
Price, $0.25 each. 

Heeg, Aloysius J., 8.J.: How to Teach the Sacraments. The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 129. Price, $0.25. 

Le Buffe, Francis P., 8.J.: Thinking with God. St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 146. Price, $0.50. 
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WORLD HISTORY 
(For High School) 


By Rev. Arthur O’Brien 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago 


Complete—Clear—Concise—Catholic 
With Manual, Pupil Activities, and Teaching Aids 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


HEALTH AND FITNESS 
By Florence L. Meredith, M.D. 


Principles involved in keeping healthy and fit—according to 
the most recent discoveries of medical science; 


Appreciation of the relationship between physical fitness and 
mental health, personality, and the human relationships; 


Understanding of hygiene through short, lively chapters 
which are pointedly illustrated by cartoons, photographs, 
and medical drawings. 
For high schools and preparatory schools 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B.C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted By the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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for religious instruction classes. . 


Teachers find the Confraternity MESSENGERS an invaluable aid in 
teaching religion to Catholic children who do not attend Catholic 
schools. Not only is each issue skillfully adapted in material and vo- 
cabulary +o the three principal age levels, but the whole ground to 
be covered in the course of the year is carefully mapped out beforehand. 


The principal theme for the current year is the Commandments, and 
with the furnished outline of material the teacher knows in advance, 
for the entire year, the subject to be treated in each issue. The Con- 
JSraternity Editions of the YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER and the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER are planned to correspond each year 
with one of the three principal divisions of the Baltimore Catechism, 
so that the entire ground is covered in three years. The Confraternity 
Edition of OuR LITTLE MESSENGER for primary grades is devoted to 
preparation for First Holy Communion. 


TREASURE CHEST, A. 


the new comic magazine especially 
prepared for Catholic children, has 

won the endorsement of teachers p FL A U M 
and parents as well as the approval 
of children because it has all the 
entertainment value of the ordi- 


mary comic magazine with none of 
its dangers. 


124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
In answering advertisements please mention Tus Review 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED | 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.]J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 
LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER | 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 190, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION SERIES 


MUSIC. TEXTBOOKS F OR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A complete musical education for children based on 1 the laws of «| 
modern psychology. 
The rhythm and modality of Grecian Chant are woven the 
organic structure of the teaching from the first grade to the eighth. 
_ The principles of Solesmes are applied. 
Secular Music is worm of the classical masters 
of bel canto. 
BASIC Books for Grades HIV 


Book |. \ Teachers Manual. Chart, . Book IV. Gregorian Chant. Kyriale. 
Book Hl. Teachers Manual. Chart. Book V. 
Children’s Song Manual. (containing Propers simpli- 


Book fil. Teachers Manual. Chart, fied version). 
Children’s Song Manuel. Book VI. Song Manvel 


COURSES FOR ‘TEACHERS 


The Sisters College of the Catholic University, Washington, D: C. . 
(during academic year) - 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
(Summer Session) 

Webster College, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Summer Session) 


Teachers College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(During the Year and Summer Session) 


OFFICIAL: ADOPTIONS 


Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Ohio). 
The Diocese of Buffalo § (New York) 
The Diocese of Kansas City  (Mo.) 

The Diocese of. Green Bay (Wis.) 

The Diocese of Steubenville (Ohio) 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. © WASHINGTON 17, 
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Education for the Atomic Age 


These Textbooks Were Successful in the Test of War 


Medical’ Uses of Atomic Enetgy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Mesithly which shows 


snuffed out by the bombs. ; 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 


New Legislation Adjusting Government <4 this Atomic ,§— 
American 


Workbook with Teachers’ Manu 
ment wes ordered ‘by United "Staten "Armes 


GOVERNMENT TESTS 


the above. Teachers’ 


AMERICAN 
Objective tests to accompany 
Manual. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL VERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


RELA 
femiliarizes the il overnments and 
their problems. Tests with T fitnual. ; ‘ 

TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 


A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest report 
of the American Historical Association. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
ores special emphasis to the dramatic and key epi- 
of our history are an iration to. the 
Wo Teachers’ 1946 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 

ofthe nationalism and its effects, gives an account 

6 seems war, and studies readjustments to follow 
orkbook and Teachers’ al. Ed 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR- UNITED STATES 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
ils to understand and reciate 
Teachers’ Manu 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


GREER’S FOODS FOR SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how yell_physieaily 
mentally. Food will a America 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Application. A diagnostic testing pro- 
to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer 


AND CARPENTER’S 
ATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 ae. 12, fits pupils for the technical 


an ‘eachers anuals. gerton pours 
Algebras are the of the United States 


ado 
Marine Corps and the Philippines: 


formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


General Betence., 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 
good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lievtenant-Colonel 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
ith’ global and polar lection maps) feature 


a 

understanding. 
‘orkbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar pro- 

jection maps. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
in illus- 
— 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I AND ti 
Refresher English for the school 
carefully graded in difficulty and 

BURELSON CASH, ‘AND McCORKLE’S- 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct 
English, workbooks are entitled 


The accompanying 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 

QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
portance of —. which is featured throughout ag 
series, with a h 


eneral 
‘orkbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


R AND BAILEY’S 
Noe ADVENTURES In 
als to 
trom the ve frat 
A complete course 


vote 
~ for users the 
‘or the first three ready, 


CARPENTER AND WooD’s 
OUR ENVIRON ERT SERIES 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 


RAINBOW 


= magic of science 
ee to the read 


PULL GR. AND BAKER'S 
PHYSICS 
the courses’ in Wiectrici and 
Machines and lar of Physics, 


Manual. 1946 tion. Ordered by the U. 8. 
Commission. 


Wits LEMENTS 0 
vi 


Plastics and Atom. ork and T 
Manual. .1946 Edition. Ordered by the United 
Mar Corps. 


The firm has the 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. : 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ALLYN AND BACON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


overt 
Forces 
— 
A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 
The national leader in Biology, complete with - 
brings and basic services of 
mistry, 
leachers 
States 
j MATIONAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, C. 


